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English put the swyleed ef win, the unicorn, on their 
flax!" and then related the following story of it, as ope 
well known through the length and breadth of the land; 
‘The unicorn is found in m vast country south of Abys- 
‘There the animala, undisturbed by man, live after 
own laws, The water docs not flow in rivers, but 
lives in the bosom of the soil, When the others wish to 
drink, the unicorn inserta his horn into the earth: with 
this he scoops a pool, satisfies his own thirst, and leaves 
whnt he does not require to the rest. So these English 
have the privilege of first discovering all things and then 
the rest of the world may come afterwards." The story 
was flattering, and the rest all assured the stranger (a 
native of Mosul) of its truth."—Hon. F. Walpole, The 
Ansayrii, iii, p. 235. 
I wonder how many Englishmen could give 
the true reason for the unicorn appearing in the 
royal standard. A. 0. V. P. 


[The English lion and the Scottish unicorn are said 
+o be united as supporters of the arma of England by the 
union of Englund and Seotland. Ths two together are 
to be found among Egyptin jeroglyphics, the unicorn 
being really the graceful wild ug, There is somewhere 
mention made of both in a game at chees, the lion re- 
Presenting the powerful king, the unicorn the graceful 
queen. 










New Year’s Dar Surenstirioys.—In some 
parts of Devonshire it is believed to be particularly 
unlucky to wash clothes on » New Year's Day, 
becanse by so doing it is thought that a member 
of the family will be rendered liable to be washed 
out of existence before the closo of the current 
year. This superstitious belief is carried so fur by 
some persons that they will not even permit any 
dishes, plutes, &e., to be cleaned on the first day 
of the year. Gro. C. Boase. 

Queen Anne's Gate, 5.W. 


Contovs Axacnams.—The name of the vessel 
thnt first attempted to lay the Atlantic cable was 
Faraday, and the name of the ewners Siemens. 
From these two names (Siemens, Faraday) the fol- 
lowing ingenious anagrams, which seem worthy of 
preservation in “N, & Q.,” have been compounded 
by a friend :— 

Means, T fear, days, 2. Yes, man, said Fear. 
Vee, as T m fear, 4. Fear is damn easy. A. 

if man dare. 0, May fiir seas ond! i 
dreams. 8 Scems if a day ran, 
19, Say if a mad sneer. 11, Fears a1 
Ye ass, in mad fear! 13, Tsay, sad 
eny sex-dreamg. 15. Men far anid ensy, 

















16, “Ein 
‘Mess, Faradoy.” 17, As I may end fears, 18. And sea 
is my fear, 19. Sad is enemy afar. 


Gurr. 


“Fast ann Loosr.”—This is the name of a 
cheating game, also called “ pricking at the belt,” 
which appears to have been much practised by the 
gipsies in the time of Shakspeare. The following 
is a description :— 

“ A Jenthern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
Fold laced edgewise upon a inble. One of the 
folds je to resemble the middle of « girdlo, ro that 
whoever shall thrust a skewer into it would think he 





held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he bas so done, 
the person with whom he plays may take hold of both. 
ends, and draw it away.” 
The game is still practised at faire, races, and 
similar meetings under the name of “ prick the 
pees ™; the original phrase, ‘fast and loose,” 
owever, is now used to designate the conduct of 
those numerous slippery: characters whose code of 
id 





ethies does not forbi m. to say one thing and 
do another. W. T. Hratr. 
Enfield, N. 


Tue Rocupace Linranr.—On September 207 
and 21, 1876, was sold by public auction the col- 
lection of books which formed this library. It was 
established in 1770, and was probably the longest 
lived, if not. the oldest, circulating library in Eng- 
land, having existed for over 106 years. Forsome 
years after its establishment its annual meetings 
were held at the various hotels in the town, and. 
in 1777 a catalogue was ordered to be printed and 
sold at 2d, each. In 1775 it was resolved “ that 
every person who shall become a member shall 
pay for his entrance 1/., und Gs, as a subseription.” 
About fifteen years ago a proprictor’s ticket was 
worth 9. 9s. and the annual subscription was 15s, 
From that time there was o gradual decrease iw 
the number of subscribers, chiefly owing to the 
counter attractions of Mudie, Smith, and others ; 
but the denth blow to it was the opening of the 
local Free Public Library in 1872. The subseri 
tion library contained nbout 9,000 volumes, the 
best of which were purchused hy the Free Library, 
which has now on its shelves upwards of 25,000 
volumes. H. Fisuwicr, F.S.A. 


Paratceu Passaces.—Milton’s L’Alegro, lines. 
53 and 64 :— 
“ Oft listening how the hommds and horn 
Cleerly rouse the slumbering morn.” 
And The Spleen, by Matthew Green, lines 73 and 
a 
«© Aygeia’s cons with hound and hern 
And jovial cry awake the morn.” 
FE. T. Maxwert Wacker, 
Chace Cottage, Enfield, ¥, 





Ceriovs Scrwawes.—I noted Friihstiick at 
Linz am Denau, and Mangematin at Autun, 
Saéne-et-Loire. R. 5. Coannocr. 

Junior Garrick. 


“Pare Gare.”"—A man directing me my way 
near Ashburton, Devon, said, “ You ‘ll come to a 
pale gate.” It proved to be a gate made with 
pales placed in a vertical position on a frame, The 
phrase was quite new to me ; hut I found it to be 
common in that district. Wat. Pexcenty. 

Torquay. 


Mayrores.—Abont four miles from Ashton- 
under-Lyne there are two waypoles existing, one 
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to have been his, bears a bull’s head issuant from 


a crown, Further particulars about him re- 
quested. + H. Fisnwics, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Henratpic Boox-Piate.—On removing from a 
book, formerly in the collection of the late Lord 
Farnham, his lordship’s book-plate, I found another 
underneath, with the armorial shield subjoined 
I send the description in the hope that some one 
amongst your readers may be able to name the 
families to whom the coats appertai -Az., four- 
teen pears (3, 4, 3, 4) pendent or; impaling, 

uarterly, 1 and 4, Az.,a chevron or, between in 
chief three mullets arg., and in base a bull’s head 
caboshed of the second ; 2 and 3, Az., three clubs 
erect, the first surmounted by the second in saltire, 
and both by the third in pale, or. Crest : Out of 
a viscount’s coronet of sixteen pearls (nine being 
visible) an eagle, the wings elevated, over the head 
an antique crown. Supporters: Two eagles with 
wings elevated addorsed, the dexter regardant, over 
the head of each an antique crown, as in the crest. 
Motto : “ Ubique fecundat imber.” Sue. 





Heratpic.—The following arms are over a 
chimney-picce in a house at Wantage. Nothing 
is known of them. I should be glad to find out 
whose they are :—1 and 4, Ermine, on a fess sable, 
three crosses patée or ; 2 and 3, Sable, a lion ram- 
pant or; impaling Gules, an englo displayed or, 
on a chief argent three tuns sable, é 3. E. 





Ars, RCT No Crest.—Some few years since, 
when making search ot the Heralds’ College for 
my family crest, which I was unsuccessful in 
obtaining any trace of (I repeatedly found the 
family arms, but always without 9 crest or motto), 
I was informed by “Richmond” (the late Mr. 
Matthew Gibbon) that “ many old West-country 
families had no crest.” Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” authenticate this statement, and, if so, 
give the reason, and supply examples? 

D. K. T. 


Tne Pracock or Cntvatry.—Can this have 
been introduced by the Templars, who seem to 
have been learned in Hindu mythology, and have 
been adopted from the story of Kartikeya, the 
Hindu warrior deity, whose Vahan was a peacock ? 

Sp. 


ParenTaGE oF THomas A Brcxet.—Under 
notes on Christmas as observed in the fifteenth 
century (5 S. vi. 502), the pious visit of the 
London municipality to the grave of the parents 
of Thomas 4 Becket has been recently recorded. 
It were a pity, perhaps, to find so “pretty” a 
story as that of Gilbert and Matilda discredited. 
Still, what authority is there for the tradition that 
the mother of this great prelate was a Saracen 
emir’s daughter? H.W. 
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Sea Poricy Orricr, Loxpox.—What was the 
precise purpose of this office? For instance, had 
it any function beyond that of selling stamped 
policies for marine insurance? or did it inherit any 
of the functions of registering contracts of marine 
insurance, like, or similar to, the Policies of In- 
surance Court, founded in the reign of Elizabeth 


or before? And was Mr. Robert Moon the last 
incumbent of the office, and when did he retire? 
Cornetivs WaALForp. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Gerwan-Enauisn Erymotocicat Dictionary, 
—I am unable to meet with a really good German- 
English dictionary, giving the derivation of words, 
and should be glad if some German scholar would 
name one. H. D. 


“Tae Borovan Boy.”—What is the meaning 
of this sign? It occurs on an old public-house 
near Merton Hall, Cambridge. Crrin. 


Curricau J.P.s—How can I ascertain how 
many clergymen of the Church of England were 
acting as magistrates in any given year during the 
last century—in 1760, for example, or in 1790? 

J. C. Rusr. 

The Vicarage, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


Brurerrcay.—A little town near Brentwood, 
in Essex, bears this name. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me a clue to the origin of the 
name? Traces of Roman occupation have been 
found near the town. J. A. 


Or1entaL Customs.—In Cunningham's Life of 
Wilkie, vol. iii, that eminent painter proposes 
(p. 391) a question which by its frequent repetition 
seems to have deeply interested him :— 

“ A curious question has arisen with the learned how 

the ancient Jews lived, whether like the Persians and 
Turks of our times, or like the Egyptians nnd Greeks in 
ancient times; whether they sat on the floor, or upon 
seats and chairs? This question involves many others: 
whether they slept on mats or bedsteads,” &c. 
Has any light been thrown on these points? The 
great painters, os Rafael, Leonardo da Vinci, Paul 
Veronese, &c., certainly represented Christ and his 
apostles seated as in modern fashion, but I think 
it has become the practice of recent artists to 
depict sacred scenes according to the Oriental 
customs, W. M. M. 


W anv V.—When did the habit of confusing 
the w and the v cease to be a mark of the Cockney 7 
In Pickwick and Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollitves, 
both published about 1834 I think, this practice 
prevails, but I fancy it had really died out before 
that date. Ihave been a Londoner all my life, 
“nearly fifty years, alas !” and I have never heard. 
aman use v for w. Essex boatmen I have heard 
use w for v—“ Wery wexatious it are, sir, to be 
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contributed by Theodore Hook to the John Bull 
newspaper about half a century ago. For other 
specimens and a general key to the characters and 
public events of the time, see Rev. R. H. Barham’s 
(Ingoldsby) Memoir and Remains of Theodore 
Hook, and a volume of the Choice Humorous 
Works of Theodore Hook, edited by me, and pub- 
lished originally by the late Mr. John Camden 
Hotten, and now by Messrs. Chatto & Wieden 


“ Frorpisn ” (5* §. vi. 448.)—Froppish or fra; 
pish is derived from the Norse hrappa, “ to seold” 
and is equivalent to “peevish.” There is stilla 
provincial word to frape, meaning “ to scold,” from 
which Diez derives the’ French verb frapper, “to 
strike.” The change of meaning from “ scolding” 
to “striking,” te, from a moral to a physical 
notion, does not appear probable ; it is rather the 
reverse which we might expect. The word is evi- 
dently an onomatopoeia corresponding to the 
English flap, which means both “to strike” and 
“to taunt.” G. A. Scorompr. 
‘Tettenhall College. 


Bailey's Ety. Dict. (ed. 1759) has, “ Fronpish, 

fretful, froward, peevish. See Frappish.” Thus 

rendered, “ Frappish (of frapper, F.), peevish, 
. D. 


cross,” 

Nottingham. 

Avromaton Cuess Piarer (5% S. vi. 445.)— 
Perhaps the best and most available description of 
the pretended automatic apparatus is that by Sir 
David Brewster, which, with eloven clever wood- 
cut illustrations, will be found at pp. 269-282 of 
his Letters on Natural Magic, fifth edit., 12mo., 
1842, Henry Camprin, F.S.A. 


“A Man LoADED witu Miscuter” (5™ 8. vi. 
449.)—In Larwood’s History of Signboards, p. 456, 
K. S. B. will find a good deal of information. It 
is not a woman that is entering Gripe’s shop, but 
8 carpenter to pledge his tools. I think it is 
exceet inaly probable that the picture was designed 
originally by Hogarth, and it was long fastened in 
front of the house outside ; it is now inside the 
window. It has been injured by exposure, and 
recently retouched, and so far spoilt, but the com- 
position is wonderfully clever. It used to be 
specified as a fixture in the lease of the premises, 
but it certuinly is no fixture now, whatever the 
inventory may set it down os. The engraving is 
sub-inscribed, “Drawn by Experience and en- 
graved by Sorrow,” with the rhyme— 

“A monkey, a magpie, and a wife, 
Is the true emblem of strife.” 
Surely all this is like Hogarth, though it does not 
appear, I believe, among his collect works, 


‘Warp. 
Mayfair. 








I have a clipping from an old newspaper con- 
taining a paragraph and woodcut anent the old 
signboard in Oxford Street, London. If K. 8. B. 
gives me his name and address, I will send the 
clipping for his perusal. 

T. Sroart ANDERSON. 

Lindores Abbey, Newburgh, Fife. 


See John Camden Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards, p. 456, edit. 1866, and the coloured en- 
graving prefixed to that work. 

Wittrau Wine. 


The sign of “The Man loaded with Mischief” 
(a woman and a monkey), and attributed to Ho- 
garth, has recently been replaced outside a public- 
house in Oxford Street. a short distance westward. 
of Tottenham Court Road, and on the opposite 
side of the way. It hus evidently been cleaned, 
and it may have been “ touched up,” for I remem- 
ber it in the same position many years ago. 


Laycauma. 
Boox-Priates (5" 8, vi. 465.)—Les Ex-Libris 
Frangais, depuis leur Origine jusqu’d nos Jours, 


Paris, 1874, by A. Poulet-Malassis. This work 
has already passed through two editions, and con- 
tains a short account of French book-plates from 
the sixteenth century, with fac-similes of several 
of those described. There is no English work on 
this subject. Mr. Sony will find an interesting 
illustrated article on book-plates in the Art 
Journal of September, 1876. Hrronpg1x. 


T have several times been asked, as collector, 
if there was any work on book-plates in English. 
I don’t know of one. Two interesting works have 
come out in France—the Armorial du Bibliophile, 

M. Guigard, and Les Ex-Libris Frangats, par 
iva Poulet-Malassis—both with illustrations, and 
both worthy of a place in any library. There is 
also a pamphlet, Des Marques et Devises, M. 
de Reiffenberg, besides some articles in different 
periodicals, Should any work such as is suggested 
in 5% §, vi. 465, by Mr. Soty, make its appear 
ance, it would be sure to meet with a Tecep- 
tion both in England and France. ith regard 
to the Garrick plate, I have always understood 
thet design to be by Gravelot. HP. 


Booxs on Corns (5% §, vi. 500.)—Ruding’s 
Annals of. the Coinage, 5 vols. 8vo. and 1 vol. 
4to. of plates, published in 1819, by Lackington, 
Hughes, Harding, Mavor & Jones, Finsbury 
Square, now only to be had second hand, is gene- 
rally considered, I believe, the best standard work 


on the British coinage. Jui Born. 


‘Was Humphreys the editor of the following 
work, The aie of England, London, 1846, Wil- 
liam Smith, Fleet Street? The face is signed 
HN. H. = TF 
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mercier de Neuville, who has rejuvenated Pasquin, 
and endowed him with more life and limb than 
he ever had before. This latter volume was pub- 
lished last year, and the former the year before. 
They are illustrated with frontispiece, portraits, 
and vignette etchings to each play. 
J. Branper Marraews. 
Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Consrance, Evpest Sister AND (0-HEIR OF 
ast Loxrp Mautey (5* §. vi. 28, 117, 197, 339.) 
— Although, as stated by A. S. A., the authorities 
differ regarding the children of the two marriages 
of Constance, there appears to be little doubt but 
that her first husband, William Fairfax, died 
without issue, and in the lifetime of his father 
(consult Fairfax pedigree, Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. vi. 386, corrected by vol. vii. 147). The fact 
that Richard Fairfax, the next brother of William, 
succeeded his father in the estate of Walton, and 
further, that Constance, by her will, bequeathed 
Mulgrave to her children by her second husband, 
Sir John Bigot, no mention being made of the 
Fuairfaxes, seem conclusively to prove that she had 
no issue by her first marriage. It is therefore 
through the Bigots and their heirs generul, the 
Radcliffes of Mulgrave, and not the Fairfaxes of 
Gilling, that we must trace the senior co-heirs to 
the barony of Mauley. The present Lord de 
Mauley is heir general only of the younger co-heir, 
and not heir male and heir general, as stated by 
A.S. A. The male line of George Salvaine and 
Elizabeth de Mauley failed about the middle of 
the last century. I shall be glad if some genealo- 
gical correspondent can inform me who now repre- 
sents the Radclitfes of Mulgrave. P. 


“EMBRACING THE CHURCH” (5' S. vi. 308, 436, 
520,)—In the passage quoted by Manare from 
Quarles, clip does not mean to embrace, but to fly, 
in which sense this poet uses the word more than 
once :— 

“What if my soul should take the wings of day, 

And find some desert? If she eprings awa’ 
The wings of vengeance clip as fast as they.” 








12, 

« Oh that the pinions of a clipping dove 
Would cut my passage through the empty air 1 
dv. 2. 


“ Had my dull eoul but wings os well as they, 
How I would spring from earth and clip away, 
As wise Astrea did, and scorn this ball of clay i 
v. 
So in Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, stanza Ixxxvi. : 
“ Have you not seen, when, whistled from the fist, 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye design'd, 
And, with her eagerness the quarry 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind?” 
A vessel designed for fast sailing is called a 
“ clipper,” or is said to be “ clipper built.” I sup- 
pose that clip gets this sense in the following 
‘way: to embrace, to squeeze, to pinch or nip, 
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to cut the air or waves, to fly or sail quickly. 
We have the phrase “to cut and run,” but this 
has probably a different origin. 

A later example than any yet quoted of clip = 
embrace will be found in Cowper's Ezpostulation, 
551 :— 

“Yon fair sea that clips thy shores.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“To CATCH A CRAB” (5S, vi. 203, 272, 524 ; 
vii. 18.)—I am surprised that Janez is unable to 
see that it does not make the slightest difference to 
me, as far as my argument is concerned, what the 
precise meaning of “to catch a crab” is, so long as 
the occurrence is allowed to be unexpected, unplea- 
sant, and ridiculous. Is JaBez prepared to deny 
that these three terms are applicable to his mode 
of “ catching a crab”? Crance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


“To catch a crab ” is neither to catch the water 
nor to miss it, when the contrary course is aimed 
at. But it occurs when the oarsman feathers his 
oar at the end of his stroke under water, and, not 
being able in consequence to get his oar out of the 
water, he is said to have caught a crab ; and the 
term arises from the idea that a crab has got hold 
of the oar. The “way” of the boat knocks the 
blundering oarsman backward. T. W. R 


Awturs IN THE Mozaranic Missax (5 S. vi. 
513.)—Tho Lenten “ Communio ” is as follows :— 
“Repletum est gaudio os nostrum: et lingua 
nostra in exultatione” ; 4.¢. Ps. exxvi. 2, “Then 
was onr mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with joy.” A.C. 


VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE Powers or Por- 
TRAITURE (5% §. iv. 363, 416, 496 ; v. 238, 497; 
vi. 276, 370.)—I have, in an edition of Clarke's 
Martyrologie, 1652, o portrait of the author, under 
which are the following lines :— 

“All that thou seest and readest ia Divine ; 

Learning thus ve'd is water turn’d to wine. 

‘Well may wee then despaire to draw his minde, 

View heere the case; i’ th’ Booke the Jewell finde.” 

Wm, Frextove, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Roger Brierzey (5' §, vi. 388, 517.)—There is. 
a long note on him by Canon Ruine in his edition 
of the Journal of Nicholas Assheton (Chetham 
Society, xiv. Pp. 89-96), which contains as much 
information about him as can well he desired. 
Brierley was born at Marland, near Rochdale, and 
died in 1637 at Burnley. C. W. Surron. 


Tue STEPHENS AnD Hartiey Nosreums (5S. 
v. 511; vi. 29, 36, 117, 139, 177, 217, 540.)— 
With regard to the grant of 1,000L to “Mr. 
Elkington for his mode of draining land,” I have 
been informed by o practical farmer, now dead, 
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to represent ; and the uninitiated may see them 
over and over again without suspecting what they 
are meant for. The two circles, with a gutter, 
found on the poorer class of shrines at Chandesh- 
wur, are undoubtedly intended to represent the 
same symbols that are found on the better class of 
shrines in the sume enclosure, The incisions on 
the poorer cluss are what I may call a conventional 
rendering of the symbols ; and the form adopted 
owes its origin in all probability to the circumstance 
that a “ ground plan” of these symbols can be more 
conveniently carved than a “section.” 

A few days after my visit to Chandeshwur, I 
climbed to the summit of the Panda Koli hill, 
some eight thousand feet above the sea-level, ten 
miles to the north-east. There I found a lingam 
shrine, composed of two circles of stones, with 
several monolith lings in the centre of the inner 
circle. The little shrine was open to the elements 
on all sides, save where it was partially sheltered 
by a wild guelder rose, to the branches of which 
votive offerings of shreds of cloth had been at- 
tached by many pilgrims. This ling temple seems, 
indeed, to be built in the shape of what I have 
called the conventional rendering of the symbols 
of this faith, in the same manner that a Christian 
church is built in the shape of the cross. 

I have only time to scribble, in the grent cold 
of these regions, the above brief notes, On my 
return to my head-quarters, at Ghazipur, I hope 
to be able to amplify these notes, and to send 
4a paper with sketches to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In the mean time I should be glad of any 
information bearing on the above subject. 

H. Riverr-Carwac. 

Camp in Kumaon (N. W. Provinces of India). 


A LIBEL UPON PEPYS. 

Pepys stands out so prominently as the one 
complete nnd altogether unique personality of the 
Restoration life that everything about him is more 
or Jess of interest. I have often thought that it 
would add considerably to the value of the wonder- 
ful portrait which he has left of himself if his book 
were accompanied with a collection of the various 
notices and descriptions of him which occur in 
contemporary literature,—views, in fact, of Mr. 
Pepys ab extra, 

One of these—a very spiteful one—occurs in a 
folio sheet in my possession, entitled Plain Truth; 
or, a Private Discourse betwict P. and H., and 
affords a good illustration of the charges brought 
against the naval administration of the period, and 
of Pepys’s office in particular. It is undated, but 
from the allusion to the expected war with France 
it was probably printed in 1666, H., 1 suppose, 
stands for Hewer, Pepys’s chief clerk, who figures 
so much in the Diary. 

The two are introduced taking counsel together 
to improve the occasion of the war rumours :— 








“ P_ H. Thou know’st, there is a general Discourse of 
a War with France; though we know, there cannot be 
any such thing: However, there seems a great proba- 
bil ty of it, to all the Nation ; for that they know not so 
ber: in we do, 


rue, Sir, 


Pat 





P, The Commissioners of the Navy shall Dine with 
me to Morrow: and then we'll agree ther, how we 
shall do it ; and of our Reasons, for the Necessity of it. 

H. That's very well, Sir, 

P. H. we have been before—and have got their 
Order for an Jabarges. 

‘H. And Gad, Sir I am very glad of it; for if it holds 





but two Months, we shall get six or seven Th 
Pounds by it. 
P. Rut bow, H. 


HT. I'le tell you, Sir; There is not one Ship or Coaster 
whatsoever, to stir out, but what must come hither fora 
Permission and Protection ; and must pay what Rates 
we please, from a Fisher-man, to the biggest Ship of all: 
And if there should be fitted out an Hundred Sail more 
during this Imbargoe, than usually isin any two Months, 
we can give them all Permissions and Protections: But 
they must pay for them.” 

After this they go on to devise many subtle schemes 
for levying black mail upon purserships and dock- 
yard offices, and obtaining plunder out of the timber 
purchases, One of their devices is to “squeez out 
of the cripples” twelve pence annually for the re- 
newal of their pension licences. This amounts te 
3000 a year, and Pepys is so delighted at the 


prospect that he exclaims :—“ Poor men! who 
would think there were so much to be gotten out 
of them? but it is very well, Dear H., nothing 


shall ever part us but death.” “You see, Sir,” 
says H., “what my Lord A. has got, and what Sir 
W. GC. has got, and what my Lord Treasurer and 
others have got in a little time.” “Thou sayst 
right, H.,” rejoins Pepys, “‘ And what will the 
world say if we do not? That we are ull fools: 
but we will give them no cause for't.” 

H. is the bolder spirit. P. hesitates :— 

“T like this all very well (H.) so that, I perceive, it is 
impnsxible, that ever I should be bronght in question. 

H. Sir, Never fear it; I "le keep youand my self, clear 
enough, let the World pry never so close into our busi- 
ness. 

P. 1 thank thee (good H.) it was strangely our good 
Fortune, that we ever met together: (Then they Hugg 
and Kiss one another).” 

On another occasion H. suggests other schemes : 

“#, Binee I was with you last, there is Clark of the 
Checkques dead at ( , and if you please, we will 
go another way to work with this to our better Advan- 


tage. 
2. How ia that, H. 
HI, There's the Store keeper at (P.) will give me 200 
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aév, which in this way would be pronounced o-twdn, 
with the Lat. ovum (pronounced o-wum). Comp. 
aleo the Greek Gis, where, however, the accent in 
Greek is on the first syllable, with the Lat. ovis. 
And so again the Italians have made ovest and 
ovata (or ovatta) out of the French ouest and ouate, 
where the principle is the same, though the French 
ou has become an 0, and the carried-on sound of 
toa v, And indeed in these two French words 








“ Hermia. 10 believe as soon 

This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 

May through the centre creep, and #0 dis 

Her brother’s noontide with the Antipodes.” 
Hanmer suggests disease for displease. But Prof. 
Wilson’s far apter reading is di. 3 I should 
say certainly the true one. 

‘Your heraldic critics can, judge of the next 













themselves the ou does not correspond exactly to | specimen which I produce. passage has been 
oar. Na bat there is a slight sound of ow (=our 00 | ® Razzle te the critics en ce 
in fool) before the w. F f grew iJ 

‘What I have said of w applies equally to y, Like to a double cherry, seeming partes 


But yet a union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 

Treo of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest.” 
Here Prof. Wilson simply restores the original 
reading of the folios, with a slight change in the 
punctuation, thus :— 
“Two of the first life: coats in heraldry 

Due but to one,” &c, 

Act v. sc. 1,— 

“ Puck, If we shadows have offended, . 

Think but this, and all is mended, 

That you have but slumber'd here, 

While these visions did appear ; 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No mors yielding Lut a dream.” 


Query,— 


which is heard when an 7 is followed by another 
vowel and the accent is upon the second vowel. 
It is not very easy to find examples, but comp. the 
Lat. Johannes (pronounced no doubt yohannes) 
with the Greek “Iwdvyys, whether this was pro- 
nounced ee-oannes or yoannes.* F, Canc. 


Sydenbam Hill. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

T have lately come across a book which seems 
to merit more attention from Shakspeare students 
than it has received; I mean Prof. Wilson’s 
Caliban. It was treated by some of the critics as 
& mere bit of anti-Darwinism, whereas it is main! 
an acute critique on the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Tempest. 


“ No mere idling, but a dream.” 
Some of the new readings suggested seem to me The Tempest. 
unusually good. With your leave I produce here} Act i, sc. 1,— 
a sample or two :— “80 dry he was for sway.” 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Act ii. se. 1,— 
« Puck, And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there.” 
Query,— 
“But they do quarrel,” &c. 


So Prospero says of his usurping brother. In the 
folios it is drie. Query,— 
“So ripe he was for sway.” 


bd 2 Urchins 
Bhall for that vast of night that they may work 
All exercise on thee.” 
Query,— 
“Shall forth at vast of night,” &c, 
Hamlet, it will be remembered, refers to 
“The dead vast and middle of the night.” 
Act ii. se, 1,— 
“ Antonio. I am more serious than my custom ; you 
‘Must be 80 too, if heed me : which to do 
Trebles thee o'er.” 
Your space will not allow of my quoting the argu- 
ment which follows ; but here fe the new reading : 
“You 
Must be 80 too, if—heed me,—which to do't 
Rebels thee o'er.” 
Prof. Wilson has also dealt with the vexed ques- 
tion in Act iii. sc. 1 :-— 
“ But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 
Most busy lest, when T do it.” 


Here I must crave room for his argument :— 


“ Query,— 
, ‘Do even refresh my labour 
Moat baseless when J do it.’ 





* It is curious that some Greek words beginning with 
4 correspond to Latin words beginning with » (=a 
digamma), where from:what I have said Tahore we should 
rather expectajy—a y. Thus we have and viola 
(where wo might have expected jola or ijolaJ, ig and 
vis, and comp. also ai#y with evum. It seems, how- 
ever, that in Hesychius fc of tov and i¢ are found 
beginning with a & ‘And it is probably with these forms 
yiow and yic (see Curtius, p. 362) that the Latin wordsare 
connec! jor there is a known connexion between g anid 
w at the beginning of words (see my notes, 4 8. xi. 480 ; 
5" 8. vi. 309). With regard to aid» and evum, it is in- 
teresting to find (Curtius, p. 359) that, in addition to the 
Sansk. évas (=aivas), which corresponds to @vum, thers 
is also the Bansk, dyes (=life), exactly corresponding to 
alay, which, according to my view, would be pronounced 
yon or é-yén, and would correspond to a Latin form 
ann (=ayun). Cartius is puzzled by there two forms 

and évas, and wonders as to the connexion between 
them, but it does not seem to strike him that there is 
just the same difference between alwy and avem. 




































Grar’s “Execr."—Mr. Gray's 
in his “ Elegy written in a Country 
te ae) the lot dt panies of an} ae 
v re 
“Taxvp."—On the charter roll of 1 John, To wea a defect in 
La i, = Pty fed 2 can oe ‘ 
ve kni in the “theud” of Eleuri. Criticiem, some lines, 
On the close roll of 8 Henry III., part i. m. 17, i8| which he hae should be after the 
a mandate in which the same word “theud” is| fourteenth stanza, beginning, “Full many a 
mentioned. Mr. Sweetman, in his Calendar of gem,” &o. -— 
Documents relating to Ireland, translates this word | Here sleaps some fair, whoo unaffected charms 
“foe” thus: “Fitzmaurice was seized of five Bloom'd with attraction to herself unknown, 
knights’ fees in the ‘fee’ of Eleuri.” I would | Whose beauty might have blessed a monarch’s arm, 
prefer rendering it “five knights’ fees in the ‘fief * Whose virtuos cast « lustre on a throne. 
of Eleuri.” Those modest bewaties warm'd a humble heart, 
“Hosrrrvm."—On the charter roll, ‘2 Jobn, |» Oreheer'd the labours of we eS eee 
m. 20, is a grant to the citizens of Dublin, in-which ‘The healthful offspring which adorned her house." 
ek sentence occurs, “ cies a “hospitiim’ }.oppen goea oni 
1D) muros assem vel r liberationem miates- ' "i bn 5 
eallorum jt wiloitaiens civium," which Mr. Some.villege Hampasoj? bea: 
eee Sea * ae man shall “5 ae Lavater on Ma. Fox— 
in the walls.” In FitzGerald’s Hi of| de richease d'idées et d"images 
Limerick similar words are transluted, “No man | que Pronk beara penne res aucune physionomic ae 
a ace hosting.” =o in _ ens he iG wtiistBA, rognants, domtaasta 
a charter given in the volume’ entitl ie ‘ 
toric and Munteipal Documents of Trelanid, the magiques claag sv Abaca) ato facipaatay 
sentence is rendered, “ None to take up abod by joe Now ‘wmiddioore. * 
marshals’ ee hes me ene rt a road fee ene ‘ tnatintae tas 
to suggest, * No person sl take « hostel within.) “ eo dune aurprenante et agro- 
the walls.” would be the more correct translation. | able,ette has du besitos wt” 
Jases Mornin. »|% [Tho {twolnotesonbove 
li “§ from the ale in th 
srs tow: neste: Leen ean Ra Bil ha 
Warry Cox.—In Hinch’s Dublin Catalogue of | Comwall.) a 


Books on Sate is the following :— iy - 2 i 

MWatty Cox (he notorione) Trish Magazine an] 1, “eae * TER iota ae , 
Monthly Asylum of Neglected Biography, from ite corm Ee ‘ on Did rae) 
moencement. November, 1807, to ite conclusion in De- | however, in the year 1696 in the Diary of A brakan 
cember, 1815; 8 vols. neat, new, half mor., gilt tops, | de la Pryme, published by the Surtees 


ebolee copy, with numerous Lraits and clover satirical “ Here is very little or no new monney comes 
folding photon, ke. 8L 8s. RE rarely such a fine copy | amongst us of that we scarce know bow to 


is offered for sale, tick, and those that had no ¢ 

To the above is appended the subjoined singular ough now. 

neat of Cox himeelf—of an Irishman by an 
ishman 



















In a letter of Prideaux, Dean of Nor: 


“The editor of this extraordinary magazine made f ‘ 
on the Irish Government, and evpecaly aan adl en vor | Locus ely. pablished, shen acenta ai 


vants, legal or bet who had 3 | the 
terrorists in 1708. He had been prosecuted, i ;, | Dons of the period, and as also giving 
fined, persecuted jn vevera " a wd eventually at Seuanet aie ard "Fill ss = 
a confinement reg years in Newgate, was liberated,| “The Mermaid tavern Is Intely broke, m 
bought ERS amano ey os and give up his | Chureb men bear the blame of it, our teks, aa 
ine; and when short time he returned to 1 
Reemniay; sad Whes site rm amounting to : 


n distinguished ns | Sentence, curious as showing the habit of Oxi 


ths Go carp of the town will have, 


“invade Trlandyhe was peniue onthe condion of % Learow Bown 


‘This reminds one of an Irish member of the last 


bE 
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ton, Knt,, who is mentioned in the Commons’ 

Journals, ii. 569, and also in Matthew Carter's 

Relation of Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Col- 

chester, p. 447 Epwarp PErAcocr. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Nocronwan Rewmrmrancer.”—The sixth 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public Recorils, 
Appendix ii, p. 135, contains mention of a specifi- 
cation of a patent by Christopher Pinchbeck, of 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 
toyman and mechanician, concerning which T would 
willingly hearfarther. Tt consisted of “A singu- 
lar and useful set of tablets called the Nocturnal 
Remembrancer, whereby a person of genius, busi- 
ness, and reflection may secure all their night 
thoughts worth preserving thongh totally in the 
dark.” The date is 8 George IIT. 

A 0. V. P. 


As Axcrent Corroran.—I have lately seen 
a drawing of an ancient corporal. In the centre is 
a painting in two compartments, representing the 
crowning with thorns on the left, and on the right 
the resurrection. On either side is depicted 
a eandlestick, Above the painting are the letters 
“HE. E. C. M.,” the initials, T suppose, of “Hoc 
est. enim corpus meum.” Beneath, the letters 
“D. I. R. CG.” Can any of your readers say for 
what these stand? Written at the lower part of 
the drawing is— 

“The Corporal which was used by Maccafano, Bishop 
of Pano. It is of fine linen, painted in the middle, the 
2 Candlesticks & the Letters are gilt. It is in y" pos- 
ecasion of Sign’ Abbato Maccafano, Curate in Sabina 
about 30 miles from Rome. Joseplius Grisoui deliu.” 
Qn the back of the drawing, Kopropade avtiyo 
Sed «Sis60 Maxagsavo; and « note, in pencil, 
“ Joseph Grisoni, b, 1700, d. 1769.” T. F. R, 


Anpreviatep Worps 1x Onn Music.—Will 
any person well read in ancient music explain the 
meaning of the words or letters NONANWNO 
EANE and No¥ aois, found in medimval 
musical service books? It was common with the 
music writers in the Middle Ages to abridge words 
of frequent occurrence by giving only the vowels 
in them, Thus EVOVAE means seeulorum 
Amen, and AEVIA means Alleluia. Instances 
of this frequently occur in the Pontijicals Ro- 
manum; but NONANNO contains not only 
vowels but consonants. The meaning, no doubt, 
may be found in very old choir books. It will be 
very gratifying if some one will find an explana- 
tion. H. T. Evnacompe, M.A. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Tuomas Cnarctes Sirr.—Can you, or any of 
your readers, give me any information touchin; 
one Thomas Charles Sirr? He wrote a novel 
called Splendid Misery, and, I believe, several 
others, all of them what we call novels of high 





life. Ihave heard my late father say that he had 
heard that Mr. Sirr was engaged to write a novel 
which was to be the life of—“one must use 
slang sometimes "—a swell. He had written about 
half when his health broke down, and his work 
was handed over to a young man to finish. This 
young man, however, re-wrote it, and was 
the result, Mr. Sirr always said that Pelham was 
far better than his work would have been, The 
confession shows a Good fellow. I should like to 
know something about him. He was, I believe, 
aclerk in the Bunk of England. Strange to cay, 
in that eatablishment there is no. memory of him 
or of Rhodes, the author of Bombasies Furiosg, 
next to Chrononhotonthologos the most succesafal 
burlesque in the langusge. A. H,. Cuaistix, 


“Westruinsten Augey.”—In January, /1869, 
was commenced a sixpenny monthly magazine, 
entitled Westminster Abbey; or, Remoniscenees of 
Past Literature. The second number contains 
forty stanzas of a poem entitled “The Life and 
Deuth of Mary Magdalene ; or, Her Life in Sin 
and Deuth to Sin,” of which the editor a be 
a footnote, “This poem, which now for the first 
time sees the light of day in print, was probably 
written by Sir Philip Sidney.” Will some reader 
of “N. Q.” kindly inform me (1) how many 
numbers of Westminster Abbey were published ; 
(2) the name of the projector and editor ; (3) on 
what authority the editor attributed the 
mentioned abeve (unfinished in No. 2 of West- 
minater AUbey) to Sir Philip Sidney; and (4) 
whence the M&,, or a transcript of it, was obtained 
for publication? §, R. Towssnexyp Marre 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Mravx, Barr.—t shall be obliged Tor 
information as to the pedigree of this family before 
the William Meaux who, according to Burke, was 
deseended from a Sir William Meaux in Franee, 
and who married at the end of the sixteenth oen- 
tury « daughter of Sir Henry Strangways, who 
was a lineal deseendant of the sister of King Ed- 
ward IV, and daughter of Richard, Duke of York. 
‘The illustrious descent of the Meaux through the 
above-named family seems to be established, since 
their pedigree was entered at the Visitation for 
Hants in 1622; but I want the French descent, 
and do not know where to look for it. x 


Tue Srauprsc Antrqvartay Socrety.—I 
possess two beautifully engraved arms of the Spal- 
ding mas sen Society, instituted in 1710, by 
Vertue, 1 should be glad of any information con- 
cerning this society. Dircurre.p. 





Invran Trrtes.—In the Times, Jan. the 
Calcutta correspondent telegraphs that the follow- 
ing titles were conferred on native 


gen = 
Raja Bahadur, Rao, Rai, Rao Sahib, Sirdar, Thae 
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out of the city by the universal ill-will he lias excited 
against them.” But his triamph is short. St. Michael 
descends, and requires Satan himself immediately to 
reconyert the same inhabitants whose hearts he had 
hardened; to build up the very convent of the holy 
brotherhood which be had so nearly overthrown ; and 
to place the poor friars, who were now pelted by the 
boys in the streets, upon a foundation of respectability 
sater than that from which he had driven them, The 
humour of the piece consists in his conduct while 
executing the unwelcome task thus imposed upon him. 
Todo it he tnkes at once the habit of the monks 
detests ; he goes round to beg for them ; he superintends 
the erection of an umpler edifice for their nccommodu- 
tion; he preaches; he prays; he worka miracles; and 
all with the greatest earnestness and unction, in order 
the sooner to be rid of a business so thorwughly dis 
agreeable to him, and of which he ix constantly com- 
plaining in cyuivocal phrases and bitter side-speeches, 
that pive him the comfort of expressing u vexation he 
gannot entirely control, but dares not openly make 
known. At last he succeeds, The hateful work is dune ; 
‘but the ayent is not dismissed with honour. On the 
contrary, be is obliged, in the closing scene, to confess 
who he is, snd to uvow that nothing, after all, awaits 
him but the flames of perdition, into which he visibly 
sinks, like another Don Juan, before the edified 
audience. 

“Tho action occupies about five months. It hasan 
intriguing underplot, which hurdly disturbs the course 
of the main story, and one of whose personnges—the 
heroine herself—is very gentle and attractive. The 
character of the Father Guardian of the Franciscan 
monks, full of sim ity, humble, trustful, and sub- 

, is aleo finely nd so ia the opp 
gracioso of thi iar, & coward, 
glutton, ignorant and cunning, whom Lucifer awuses 
himself with teasing, in every possille way, whenever 
he bas a moment to spare from the disagreeable work he 
ig ro anxious to finish, 

u me of the earlier copies, this drama, so cha- 
ic of the age to which it belongs, is attributed to 
de Belmonte, and in some of them to Antoni 
Coello. Later it ix declared, though on what anth 
we are not told, to have been written by F: 
Damian de Cornejo, a Franciecan monk, All th 
ever, is uncertain, although Belnonte is more likely ta 
have been its sutlor than either of the others. But we 
know that, for a long time after it had appeared, it used 
to be acted n3.a devout work, favourable ti the interests 
of the Franciscans, who then possessed great influence in 
Spain. Jn the Istter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, this state of things was partly changed, and its 

ublic performance, for some reason or other, was for- 
Bidder About 1300, it reappeared on the stage, and 
was again acted, with great profit, all over the country, 
the Francisean monks lending the needful monastic 
dresses for an exhibition they thought so honourable to 
their order. But in 1804 it was put anew under the ban 
of the Inquisition, and so remained until after the poli- 
tical revolution of 1820, which yave absolute liberty to 
the theatre,” 

‘Mr. Ticknor, in « note, gives his authorities for 
the foregoing highly amusing and interesting de- 
scription, and continues :— 

“To these should be added the pleasant description 
iven by Blanco White, in his admirable Doh/ado's 
Ttters (1822, pp. 163-169), of a representation he himself. 
saw of the Dikblo Prudicudor in th courtyard of ® poor 
inn, where a cow-house served for the theatre, or rather 
the stage, and the spectators, who paid less than twopence 



























































apiece for their places, sat in the open air, under a 
bright, starry sky. 
Tt may be mentioned, for the information of some 
of your younger readers, that the Blanco White 
above referred to was the unhappy Hiberno- 
Spaniard, born of Irish parents in Seville, ori- 
ginully a Catholic priest, who, coming to England, 
became the friend and associate of such men as 
the late Archbishop Whately and the, happily, 
still-living John Henry Newman. His career, full 
of vicissitude and terminating in sorrow, and 
almost in despair, has been told in an auto- 
hiography, edited by J. H. Thom, His mastery of 
the English language was wonderful for one who 
was half, perhaps I should say wholly, a foreigner. 
Tt is, at any mate, to this half Spaniard und half 
Irishman that we owe, according to Coleridge, the 
finest sonnet that has ever been written in the 
language of Shakspeare. 

To return to Hl Diablo Predicador, Those who 
wish to see it im the original can easily do so by 
referring to the forty-fifth volume of Rivadeneyra’s 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, Madrid, 1858, 
It is there assigned, though not with absolote 
vertainty, to Belmonte, who is culled by his full 
name, Luis Belmonte Bermudez. 

D, F, MacCarrnr. 

43, Ampthill Square, N,V. 


Queen Mary's Journey To Fornerincar (5* 
S. vi. 366, 410, 494.)—In addition to the answers 
which have appeared in “N. & Q.,” I have received 
several letters from persons interested in this sub- 
ject, and also a copy of the Leicester Chronicle of the 
Oth ult., containing a communication from Mr. J. 
Thompson, the author of the work I quoted (5S. 
vi4aLo). The matter now stands thus: As tothe 
first extract I gave from Bourgoing’s journal, your 
correspondent M, VY. and Mr. Thompson agree 
that the editor is wrong, and that Ashby Castle is 
the place meant, The latter adds, “ A local tradi- 
tion has been handed down to the present day, 
that in a room in tho kitchen tower of Ashby 
Castle Mary Stuart was once » prisoner.” As to 
the second, I believe I have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that Renester is Leicester. As to the 
third, Mr. Thompson tells us that there was at 
that time, living in East Leicestershire, “a gentle- 
man of old descent named Mr. Roger Smith, and 
his house at Withcote, on the borders of Rutland, 
was suid by Leland to be one of the fairest in the 
county.” ‘This would seem to decide the Incality 
of this halting place, and the identity of Mr. Roger 
“Svith” The word “ hallave” is still a difficulty. 
Can it be written by the copyist in error for the 
word “partage”! Time alters the meaning of 
words, and in 1680 this is said to be “terme de 

alais, quand les juges sont de different avis.” We 
= also of the ‘ partage de Montgommeri, tout 
dun cété, et rien de Vautre.” As to the fourth 
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Alexander Bower was the name of the author of ; 


Crest,—A dexter and sinister arm, discharging 


the History of the University of Edinburgh, 1817. ‘ an arrow from a bow, all proper (Robson). 


John Bower, who was the keeper of the ruins, 


To what family these arms belonged I cannot 


and a humble friend of Sir Walter Scott, wrote «| tell. Can any of your Scotch readers inform me? 


Description of the Abbeys of Melrose and Old. 
Melrose, with their Traditions, 1813. The book 
is very readable and interesting. 

Robert Bower published a volume of Bullads 
and Lyrics, at Edinburgh, 1853. 

The following arms were formerly borne by some 
Scotch family of this name :— 

Bower (Scotland).—Vert, two bows, in full 
bend, paleways, proper, stringed argent, between 
three sheaves of arrows, two in chief and one in 
base of the second (Berry’s Encyc. Heraldica). 








Popes when he was living in 
| Street. At a later period, Talleyrand had lodgings in 

the same street when Lord Grenville ordered him to 
leave England,] 


EL Bowsr. 


rt of his History of the 


[Archibald Bower wrote a 
‘oodatock Street, Oxford 


Boxvrze Fauiry (5! §. vi. 447.)—The fol- 


lowing brief extract from the pedigree of Bonville, 
printed in my History ¥ 


the Deanery 


of 
ill, I think, give 


Sewn al 





Minor, vol. i. p. 394*, 


the information he desires :-— 


Alice, relict of Sir Balphestie William Bonville, Kt., died—Margaret, da. and 


Carnimow andof Sir Jo! 
Rodeney, who died Sun- 
day after Christm: 1400, 9 & 10 
ing. Pp. m. en. IV, 
Norsk : 


mn Feb. 14, 1407-8. Ing. p. 
Hien. IV., No. 42, Chane., and 
Hen. IV., Exe. "Will | Trinity Sunday, 
proved at Crediton, 1408. Bp. | 22 Rich. 11. 
Btafford’s Register. 


m. 9|heir of William 
died 





Daumarle, 





| 
William Thomas Bon-—Cecilia, 
Bonville. ville, d. 1412.| relict 
Ing. p. m., 21 | of Wil. 
Nov., 14 Hen. | Cheney. 
Iv. 


| 


of Jobn 
Stucle, d. April 
Hen. Y., No. 18, 


Elisabeth, da and h.—Joba ponville, 
Fitz-Roger | s.andh.,d.v.p. 
Rodeney, re-m. Ric. 


1422. "Ing. p.m. 2| Ric. 


| I 
Elizabeth, m. Katherine, 
Thomas, Ba- m. William 
ron Carew. Wyke, also 
Will, Feb. 8, Sir = —— 
1451, proved Cobham. 
at Exon. 


Oct. 21, 1396, 
Ing. p.m. 2 


16, 20 
IL, No. 11, 








b. at Shute, Sep. 28, 1 
sum. to Parl. 23 H 
@ Feb, 19, 1460-1. Inq. 
m. 1 Ed. IY., No. 87. 


heir of his bro- 
ther. Inq. p.m. 
14 Hen! IV, 
No. 12, 








Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


Your correspondent Sywr asks this question : 
“William de Bonvyle, created Lord Bonvyle and 
De Cheston, married a Iudy whose Christian name 
was Elizabeth. What was her surname?” I turn 
to my fumily pedigree, and learn that “ Elizabeth, 
daughter and Heire (sic) of William, Lord Har- 
ington, was married to William, Lord Bunvil (sic), | 
of Chuton (sic), and had issue.” The said Lord | 
William Harington was the fourth baron, the 
first having been created in 1275, temp. Edw. I. ; 
Is not the nbove lady the one referred to by your, 


correspondent ? E. C. Harineton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Macatxay Axp CROKER BOTH IN THE WRONG 
(5% §. vi. 145, 190, 270.)—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, New Series, vol. iv. p. 40, year 1835, 
there is » remarkably interesting letter, signed 
“J, H.,” on the subject of Sir William Jones’s 
distich, part of which is well worthy of -being re- 
produ in the columns of “N. & Q.” The 
writer, after quoting the Latin verses in Sir! 
Edward Coke’s First Institute, and giving o trans- 





j i: 
Sir William Bonville, Kt.,—Margaret, 









da. and h. 
of -— Hugh de] 13 Hen. VIL, d.| G a 
Merriet. St. John. | Feb. 11, 1467. | Dec.16,1461. 
| Inq, p.m. 6 Ed. | In.p.m.2E 

1 (LIV, No. 46. A TV., No. 26 


Joun Macreax 


lation of the first and second lines, proceeds 
thus :— 

“ The idea contained in which is most certainly de- 
rived from, or in other words thia couplet is a para- 
phrase of, a Greek epigram......in the Anthologia :— 

2E Spar poyOore leavdrarar’ ai di per’ abrag 

‘ypdppace Ceecvipevar ZHOT AEyover Bporoic. 

(Jacobs, iv. 167, cexlif.) 
The epigram is thus translated into Latin, in the edition 
of the Anthologia, interp. ‘Eilhardo Lubino,’ p. 256, 
Lugd. Bat. 1604 :-— 
“Sex hora Iahoribus convenientissimss. 
Post illas verd, 

Litteris demonstrate, rire dicunt mortalibus.’ 
Which lines, being interpreted, are :— 

Six hours are most convenient for work. 

But. them 
(The hours) marked by the letters (Z, H, @, T) 
say to mortals (ZHOT) Live. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark that this die 
tich, as contained in the Anthologia, possesses its chief 
point or double signification, that is meant to be con- 
veyed by ZHOI. The letters Z, H, 6, I, as we learn 
from Kircher, designate the four hours, 7, 8, 9, 10, need 
on the ancient Greek time-pieces or sun- and were 
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“There are m sort of wise people who, from the con- 
sideration of the distances of thinga, are apt to treat such 
prognostications, as they phrase them, with much con- 
tempt. They can see no connexion between a cat's 
seasktlg her face and the sky being over 
clouds, and therefore they boldly pronounce tl 
has no relation to the other,” &c. 


read with 
t the one 
“But « man of » 





le 
of any alterations that happen in that element than men, 
and therefore to him the cawing of ravens, the chattering 
of swallows, and a cat's washing her face are not super 
stitious signs, but natural tokens of a change of weather, 
and as such they have been thought worthy of notice by 
Aristotle, Virgil, Pliny, and all the wisest and gravest 
writers of antiquity.” 
Jos, J. J. 


A Derbyshire cat rarely has “a gale in her tail,” 
‘but when rain is coming she always “ makes rain ” 
by “washing over her ears.” Even now when I 
observe “my puss” washing her face I watch if 
she goes over the ear, and if so, from foree of habit 
acquired when a child, remark, “ We shall have 
rain ; the cat goes over her ear.” Our folk-lore 
used to teach us that, according to the number of 
times the paw went beyond the cat’s ear, so would 
the amount of rain be ; while if pussy managed to 
reach the nape of her neek there would be very 
much rain, “ cats and dogs” in fact. 

Tuos, Ratcuirre. 





Worksop. 


T have often heard it said in this part of Derby- 
shire, that if in washing its face the cat passes its 
paw over the left ear it isa sign of rain. J, P. 

Tdridgehay. 


Virniriep Coatina oF Watts (5™ S, vi. 465.) 
—Gutacre Old House, in Shropshire, was built of 
a close-grained brown sandstone ; the walls were 
vitrified on three sides only, but how that was 
effected remains a mystery. One theory is that it 
was done by firing wisps of straw against the walls, 
and that the glaze was derived from the silicions 
couting of the straw ; but this appears to me hardly 
tenuhle. It must have been a difficult operation, 
but I think it might have been done by building 
fieree fires of wood against the walls, the sandstone 
of which might have then “run” by the aid of 
some flux, such as lime or salt, As one side was 
left: unvitrified, it seems probable that this was the 
one protected from the wind, and where sufficient 
heat could not be obtained. The house was pulled 
down circa 1759, but Edward Lloyd Gatacre, Esq., 
has presented specimens of the stone, encrusted 
with a greenish glass, resembling what is often 
seen lining the sides of old lime-kilns, to the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, 
where they may now be seen, The vitrified forts 
in Scotland seem to be of the same class, 

W. J. Beawnarp Surrn. 


Batu Braviocrarey (5™ 8, vii. 20.)—So many 
eminent people have been attracted to Bath during 
the last three hundred years, and especially in the 
eighteenth century, that its literary history is 
exceedingly interesting, With the exception of 
London, there is not a city in England with so 
many illustrious natives or visitors. It would be 
a great assistance to the future historian of Eng- 
lish literature if C. P. E. were to extend his plan 
by publishing, in addition to a list of works relatin 
to Bath, a full account of the authors connec 
with it by birth or residence. If he decides to 
adopt this suggestion, he will pardon me for 
pointing out that in the first volume of the Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis (published by Mr. G. C, Bouse 
and royself) he will find the biography and biblio- 
graphy of four Bath worthies alread: done for him, 
Their names are Ralph Allen, of Prior Park ; 
Francis Barham, the “ Alist”; and two eminens 

hysicians and fellows of the Royal Society, called 
William Oliver. W. Pripeavx CourTxer. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 


Rey. A.C, Scnompere, 1756-1792 (5" S. v. 
288.)—In the Gentleman's Magazine, Feb., 1854, 





in “Notices to Correspondents,” there is a reply 
to an inquiry of mine, relating to the nu¢borahi 
of the tragedy referred to by Mk, Auunurr. t 
thick it may be assumed as a matter of certainty 
that the tragedy wus the joint composition of the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Croft and Mr. Schomberg, and 
that Sir Herbert Croft wrote the obituary notice 
of his friend which appeared in the Bath news- 
Pa rand the Gent, Mag, In Nichols's Literary 
ustrations (I think, vol. v. p. 213) there is 
letter of Sir Herbert Croft's, in which he mentions 
Mr, Schomberg as one of his oldest friends. The 
tragedy would seem not to have been published. 
R. Ineris. 


Ronert Tarror, “tie Devir’s Crarnam’ 
(5 8, vi, 420.)—There were some editions of Tay- 
lor’s works published in America in 1856-7, which 
would perhaps contain particulars of this individual 
Inter than those found in his Devil's Pulpit, 2 vols., 
1832, where it is stated that he was then suffering 
imprisonment in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. Nothing 
to the point is found in Allibone. J. E. B. 


Nursery Raymes (5S. vi. 491.)—From the 
division of the rhymes into classes, historical, 
literal, tales, proverbs, &c., I think the title-page- 
less book must be The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land, collected by James Orchard Halliwell 
(London, John Russell Smith, 36, Scho Square). 
I have before me the sixth edition (pp. 333) ; it is 
introduced by the “ Preface to the Fifth Edition,* 
dated Decewher, 1853. The copy, was bought 
three or four years ago. Frederick Warne & 
are now the proprietors of Halliwell’s collection, 
and it has been incorporated with Mrs. Valentine's 
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A lodger merely. The more common form of 
the latter word is undersitter. 


Epsuxp Tew, M.A. 


Tue TitLe “ Honovurase ” (5 §, vi. 489.)— 
The principle may be right or wrong on which 
such titles are taken as those about which H. 
writes, but it is a clear and intelligible one— 
simply that the children of a courtesy peer take 
the same titles as they would if the peerage were 
an actual one. As all titles whatever of peer’s 
children are courtesy ones, no rights are infringed ; 
and for the same reason there seems no cause why 
a peer's grandchildren should not use them as well 
as his children, They come, of course, primarily 
from himself, though proximately from his eldest 
son. As to the line which H. wants to have 
drawn, it is drawn ready to his hand by the proper 
use of this principle : thus the grandchildren of 
a viscount or baron can in no case have courtesy 
titles. Those of an earl are “ Honourable,” because 
the earl’s eldest son bears the courtesy title of a 
viscount or a baron; while the eldest grandson of 
a duke or marquis (and in the former case some- 
times even the great-grandson) may have a courtesy 
title of peerage, and therefore the younger children 
bear their courtesy titles accordingly. But fur- 
ther than this such titles clearly cannot go ; and 
of course they cannot go at all except through 


eldest sons. Cnaries F. §. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


H.’s query suggests the further inquiry, which 
seems to have been raised by the recent creation 
of the “ Lords of Appeal,” whether the children of 
a baron, whose patent of peerage is for life only, 
have a right to the “Honourable” prefix; and, 
secondly, whether, if such right exists, it belongs 
to them for their life, or expires, upon their father’s 
death, with the peerage in virtue of which they 
were so designated. H 3 

New Univ. Club. 

Tne Curistian Nawe Ceci (5% §, vi. 491.)— 
Cecil is thought by some to be a derivative of 
eecus, blind. Cecilia is another form of it. Miss 
Yonge says :— 

“ Already, in the eleventh century, the musical saint 
had been given as a patroness; and the contemporaries, 
Philip I. of France and William I. of England, had 
each a daughter Cécile. From that time Cécile, in 
France, was only less popular than Cicely was with all 
ranks before the Reformation. Cicely Neville, the Rose 
of Raby, afterwards Duchess of York, called ‘ Proud 
Cis,’ gave it the chief note in England; but her princess 
grandchild, Cicely Plantagenet, was a nun, and thus did 
not transmit it to any noble family. After the Refor- 
mation, Cicely sank to the level of a ‘stammel waist- 
coat,’ and was the milkmaid’s generic name. 

* When Cis to milking goes,’ 
says the lament for the fairies ; and it is a pretty modest 
Cicely whom Piscator incites to sing in Sir Walter Ra- 
eigh a 
. * Come live with me, and be my love." 
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And 90 the gentlewomen who had inherited Cicely from 
their grandmothers were ashamed of it; and it became 
Cecilia, with Miss Burney’s novel to give them an ex- 
ample, until the present reaction against fine names 
setting in brought them beck to Cecil and Ceeily.”— 
History of Christian Names, vol. i. p. 310. 

Sr. Swirain. 


Cicely was in mediseval times one of the com- 
monest Christian names for women. Cecil is a 
mere contraction of the original Cecilia, and was 
never heard of until Cicely had been in favour for 
centuries, The enrliest instance of the name that 
I recall, in this country, was in the case of 
William the Conqueror’s eldest daughter. I have 
seen it interpreted as “ grey-eyed,” “ one-eyed,” 
and “s lizard.” ‘HzawerRoDE. 


“ Hen-Brass” (4 S, i, 219.)—This word hen 
seems to be a variation of ken, which is used both 
in the north and south of England in the sense of 
“feast” or “supper.” In Kent, a hop-Len is a 
feast given to the labourers when the hops have 
been gathered in. An initial change from c (k) to 
h is common in Yorkshire. A cushion, for in- 
stance, is there called a hushion. This consonantal 
change, moreover, is a peculiarity of all the Teutonic 
branches of the Aryan stock, a primitive Sans. or 
Latin & being represented among them generally 
by A, a8 expreied in Grimm’s law of consonantal 
variation (lautverschicbung). Hen-brass is there- 
fore = feast money. It is asked for in order to 
provide some kind of entertainment. 

Notwithstanding the change in the length of 
the vowel, probably due to the shortening of the 
word into a monosyllable, ken or hen is related to 
the Lat, cen-a, from which the Corn. cean = cena, 
W. ctwyn-os (cin-os), and the Ir. cen (ken), all 
meaning ® meul or supper, have been derived. 


Belsize Square. 


“ Hew-Sitver” (5% S, vi. 409, 544.)—In addi- 
tion to your own reference, let me direct your 
correspondent to your 2°45. viii. 239, where he | 
will find some information. Halliwell says hen is 
“money given by a wedded pair to their poor 
neighbours to drink their healths.” Its derivation 
may be from a common provincial word, hen, to 





throw. . T. 
Shinfield Grove. 

Tne Gryerxa incurva (5% S. vi. 426; vii. 
15.)—The quarrymen in Gloucestershire have also 
some other very characteristic names for the Lias 
and Oolite fossils. Thus Belemnites are always 
called “ thunderbolts”; the vertebra of Ichthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosaurt are known os “salt-cellars,” 
and they would really make very good substitutes 
for those appendages of the dinner table. One of 
the best names, Rerhaps, is “ fairy loaves,” which 
they give to the Clypeus orbicularis, so extremely 
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accident, misrepresents Mr. PATrerson’s query ; 
and when the Examiner answers it by saying that 
“ Barataria was simply an invention of Cervantes— 
the island existed only in his poetic brain,” the 
answer only says what your correspondent said— 
that the Barataria of Cervantes was a “ fictitious 
one.” The Examiner, however, adds, “conse- 
quently any island of that name is a name only 
borrowed or stolen.” But the American name is 
applied to a bay, and it may be the corruption of 
some old Indian name. E. D. 


Tur Lintey Famiry (4% S. ii. 323 ; 5S. vii. 
34.)—I am much obliged to C. T. B. for his in- 
tended kindness ; but, some time after I had asked 
the question in your columns, I obtained a clue 
which caused me to write to the Rev. Mr. 
Cheetham, the chaplain of Dulwich College, who, 
in addition to the information obtained by C. T. B., 
uave me the date of O. T. Linley’s election, May 5, 
1816, and the age at which he died—sixty-six. 
The madrigal, ‘ Let me, careless and wathcughtful 
lying,” was published hy Preston a few years after 
the death of the elder Linley, among a variety of 
vocal music by the father and the son, and is 
assigned to the former. The compiler of The Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians states his 
belief that the upper part was intended to display 
the taste and feeling of Mrs. Sheridan, one of the 
daughters of the composer. 

B. Sr. J. B. Jovue. 





Southport. 


W axn V (5™ S, vii, 28.)—In the enst of 
London, notably in Spitalfields and in the sur- 
rounding districts, where to the present day reside 
muny descendants of French refugees, among the 
older folk the substitution of v for w, and vice 
versa, may still be met with. I have not found it 
elsewhere ; but my grandfather, who died about 
six years ago ut the age of eighty-nine, often told 
me that he perfectly remembered French being 
much spoken in the neighbourhood. He had u 
theory that the substitution referred to was 1 con- 
sequence of French descent, and a remnant of the 
language. D'Erria. 


Fen (or Fenn?) (5 §, vi. 348, 412.)—When 
I was at school in Essex, we had n word which we 
used in much the same sense as Scoro-AMERICUS 
applies to fen, but which we pronounced as if 
spelt fain, ¢g., if a monitor called his fags, and 
ordered one to get him something, they would say, 
“fain going,” or “fain I,” and tbe one who was 
last had to go. We hnd also a past participle 
formed from the word ; thus, after using the ex- 
pression, we should say, “I have fuined.” 

Rrvos. 


This is one of the words that emigrated to 
America. It is well known among boys in Eng- 
land, and is not confined to games with marbles, 








although perhaps heard more in those games than 
any others. ble-playing offers many facilities 
for cheating ; hence fen assumes s protective 
power. When I was a boy, one of the terms in 
use was “fen smugging,” by which it was hoy 

that discontented losers would be restrained from 
making a rush to “smug” (steal or grab) the 
marbles lying in the ring. xX P. D. 


So far am I from thinking that this word is an 
Americanism, that I believe that it has descended 
to the English-speaking race from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. I am persuaded that it is an 
abbreviation of the words Je défends, “I forbid.” 
When a boy, playing marbles, shoots one of his 
into a hole, the boy playing with him, if he wishes 
the marble to remain there, cries out, “ Fen puds,” 
puds being an abbreviation for “ putting out.” 

Useva. 

Philadelphia. 


This word is not confined to the boys of the 
United States when playing marbles. I have 
frequently heard it in East Kent, and it was com- 
mon some thirty years since in and about Canter- 


bury. IR J. 
Hichmond. 


Cress amona THE Matays: VaRanaraw (5° 
S. vi. 346, 454, 519.)—There are various autho- 
rities for what I wrote about the Varangians. One 
near my hand is The Book of the First American 
Chesa Congress,* from which we learn that— 

“The Veeringar, or body-guards of the Byzantine 
emperors, returning to their Northern homes, brought 
the entertaining amusement (chess) to Scandinavia, and 
introduced it into the flourishing republic of Iceland 
whose berserkers loved its practice, and whose sesids 
sang its glories in Eddaic stanzas.” 

Prof. Forbes, in his History of Chess,t remarks tt 
follows on this subject :— 

« Now we know from history that in the eighth and 
succeeding centuries numerous adventurers, both Prank 
and Scandinavian, resorted to Constantinople, where 
their military services were duly appreciated, and amply 
rewarded. These »fterwards became celebrated as the 
Varangian Band, or Cohort, and held a position at the 
Byzantine Court similar to that of the Scottish and 
Swiss guards employed by the kings of France in more 
recent times. In consequence of this arrangement, there 
arose & constant intercourse between the east and west 
of Europe, and it is quite possible that the game of chess 
may have found its way tu the north-west at the same 
time.” 

I rather think, but am not sure, that the impar- 
tation of chess into the north of Europe by the 
Varangians is mentioned by Sir Frederic Madden 
in his able disquisition entitled “Historical Re- 
marks on the Introduction of the Game of Chess 
into Europe,” in vol. xxiv. of the Archa@ologia. 


Hues A, Kewnepr. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


* London, Sampeon Low, 1869, p. 24. 
+ London, W. B. Allen & Co,, 1860, p. 214, 
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supernbundant demonstration of homage to the great 
‘ones of the earth, as esrlier there was of almost Quixotic 
reverence for the working classes; but from end to end. 
the book ia the record of a true man. Whatever his 
opinions were, be gave them fearless expression. Though 
lhe died comparatively young, he had accomplished his 
mission, and these volumes of hia life will win for him 
the reverential Jove of every sympathizing render. His 
wife could not have raised a nobler monument to his 
memory. 


Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox. 
Vol. II. The Hundreds of the High Peak and Wirks- 
worth, jfiienter Daly Palmer & Edmunds; London, 
Bemrose & Sons.) 

Mx. Cox bas now completed half the labour which he 
set himself to accomplish when he first began to make 
notes on the Derbyshire churches. If he continues to 
the end to exorcise the same zeal, good taste, and judg- 
ment which mark theee first two noble volumes, he will 
furnieh a record of local medimval church history such 
as Derbyshire may be proud of, and such as every other 
shire would envy. The present volume shows even more 
‘than the first how thoroughly well Mr. Cox can condense 
Tuaterials, and in their essence give all that it is devirable 
toknow. It is pleasant to see how the clergy have co- 
operated with MMe Cox, His ‘account, too, of the muni- 
ments and regirters of Lichfield especially is of great 
interoat to the ecclesiolo; The author hopes to have 
hia third volume er ing the present year. We 
heartily wish him well through the wholo of this Inborious 
work. But the honour gained will be aa great oa the 
labour expended, 





Mr. Muarar's works in the presa include, among 
others, A Dictionary of Christion. Biography, Literature, 
Sei incl Doctrines; The Bampton Leetures, 1876; The 
Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Christhonity, by W. 
Alexander, D,D.; Discoveries on the Site of Ancient My- 
cena, by Ir. Schliemann; A New Life a ‘Albert Darer, 
by Moritz Thausing; Scepticirm ia Geology, and the 
Reasons for It, by Vorifer; Notes on the Chrrches o 
Kent, by tho late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. ; Student's 
Manual of Keclesiastical History, by Philip Smith, B.A.; 
The Craclle of the Blua Nile, a Journey through the Mot n- 
taina of Abyssinia and the Plaina of Soudan and Kesi- 
dence at the rai af King Ja oF Ethiopia, by E. A. 
De Cosson, F.R.G.8. ; History of gun from tha Earliest 
Periou, by Dr. Ui. Brugach Bey of Gittingen, translated 
by Ll. Danby Seymour, F.R.G.S.; Poetical Works of 

rxander Pope, edited by Whitwell Elwin, B.A., vol. 
iii., the Natives, ke.; A Sketch of the Life of the First 
Lord Abinger, by his Son, the Hou. P. Cumpbell Scarlett, 
C.B.; Hand?ook for Travellers in England and Wales, 
Alphaletically Arranged in One Volume ; and Notices uf 
the Historic Interments in the Church of St. Peter ad Vin~ 
cula, in the Tower of London, with an Account of the Dis- 
corey of the Ronarns of Queen Anne Boleya, by Doyne 
©, Bell. 
nx. J. I. 1. Oaxtey.—aA note from W; 
brings to us the end intelligence of the 
of Mr. J. H. I. Oakley, M.A., lute of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who for many years was o contributor to 
“X,&Q.” He departed this life January 9, aged thirty- 
six years, much beloved. 

“Lynd tererica Sacra."—I have been for some 
time past engage in the compilation of s volume whose 

itle will sufficieanty characterize the nature of its eon- 
tents, tiamiely, “ Lyra Hibervies Sacra.” As the volume 
is now likely soon to go to press, T am anxion hat no 
writers, identified with this department of literature, of 
standard merits and of Irish race, should be excluded. 
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If, therefore, any reader of “ N. & Q." om. furnish 
me with even one such name hitherto unknown, 1 shal? 
esteem it a particular favour. 
Wiutam Mao Inware, D.D, 
Belfnst. 
“ Tie Royal Escape, in which James II. fied to France, 
ig, it is said, about to be broken up. For many Ty 
past she has been 8s a government lighter at Sheer- 


hess, and occasionally as a ianding-stage for the Great 
Eastern steamship.”—@uardian. 


Aoticed to Corresponsents. 


Os all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but. 
a8 8 guarantee of good faith. 

LANCASTRIENSIS.— 

“|. As dall as grammar on the eve of holiday,” 
is part of a line in Elizabeth Barrett Browning's ex- 
quisite poem, The Last Bower, verse x, As many of our 


| correspondents lave been illustrating the meaning of 


the word clip, we add to the various interprotations one 
in Mra. Browning's poem. Speaking of ‘a sound, m= 
sense of music, which was rather felt than heard,” the 
pootess says :— 
“Softly, finely, it inwound me— 
From the world it shut me in— 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which with silver waters thin 
Clips w little marble Naiad, sitting smilingly within.” 
L. N.—1. The two Kings of Brentford are in Bucking- 
ham’s burlesque ti ily, The Rehearsal. 2 ** Dick's 
itband.” See Southey's Doctor. 3. "Ca ira ! 
“Caira! caira! 
Jes nristocrats 4 In Ianterne ; 
Ca ira! ga ira! 
Les aristocrats on les pendra !"" 
GoLcorm, on referring to“ N. & Q..” 
304, 354, 382; xi. ati 5. 
~ 11 


158, 218; xii. 224, 1s, i 
407 5 OMS, li. 205, 240, 400 27, 52, 126, 273, 357, will 
find not only that the whole subject of Cromwell's head 
has been thoroughly gone into, but also very much toi 





I* 8. 













terest him. 


Rey. J, Woopwaann will find an account of Sir Thomas 
Winnington’s MS. volume in ‘'N. & Q." for October 5 
and 12, 1891, 


C. Perer (*Tonis ad resto mare.”})—See 
St 8, i108; wv, 272. 

R. W. 0. Nasn, B.A.—His talents and virtues pro- 
cured him the title, 

J. R. Hatu.—aAnswered iu Inst week's notice to corre 
spondents, 

C. U1, A. Mason (Rome.)—Forwarded to Ancrrr, 

L, H. f,—We should like to see » sample, 

W. D. P.—Forwarded to Mn, Tirosrs. 
Letter forwarded. 
. 4, col. i. 1, 8, for “uncourteous” read 








 uneonseiou: 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addreased to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notea and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Thysiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Love is a rose, a rose, 
'Tis only @ faded rose ; 
The rose is dead, its leaves are shed, 
And here be the winter snows, 
Winter snows." 


Thomas Davidson died on April 29, 1870, in his 
thirty-second year. 8. 


FOLK-LORE, 
Broap Beans 1x Leap Year.—I was assured 
_ in 8 very earnest manner by a gardener a few 
months back that in leap year broad beans grow 
the wrong way—that is, the seed is set in the pods 
in quite the contrary way to what it is other 
years. The reason of this, he said, was “because 
it was the ladies’ year ; they (the beans) always 
lay the wrong way in leap year.” I do not know 
whether ple really believe this, but a great 
many of them say that it is a fact. 
“Wuire-stockincep Horses.”—There is a 
certain amount of good or bad luck attached to 
horses having one or more white feet or legs, I 
do not know whether this has been noted in 
“N. & Q.,” but I have no doubt it is well known 
to many of your readers. It is very lucky to own 
a horse whose fore legs are both equally “white 
stockinged” ; but if one fore and one hind leg on 
the same side are white, it is unlucky. It is un- 
lucky when one leg only of the four is “white 
stockinged,” but if opposite legs, as off fore and 
near hind, are white, very lucky. A versified set 
of instructions on buying white-footed horses runs 
thus :— 
“One white foot—buy a horse; 
Two white feet—try a horse; 
Three white feet—iook well about him ; 
Four white feet—do without him.” 


Tuos, Ratciirrs, 
Worksop. 


Besgr-eater.—In my edition of Todd’s Johnson 
it is said that this word is a corruption of F. beau- 
fetier, a man who waits at a beatfet or sideboard. 
It is given as a guess, and the guesser was Mr. 
Steevens. For years, most books on etymology 
have been in the hnbit of citing this asa curious 
corruption in language. Even Max Miiller cites 
it in his excellent Lectures on Language. It is 
usual, however, to correct Mr. Steevens’s bearfet 
and beaufetier to buffet and fetier. Instead of 
being a curious corruption, it is, to my mind, a 
proof of the gross fabrication which an English 
public will swallow. That it has been repeated 
ad nauseam only proves the reckless credulity with 
which any explanation is accepted, provided only 
it be ingenious, which is regarded os much more 
important than being true, I deny the whole 
story, and will it if it can be proved. 


secondly, a jolly yeoman. I know of no 
to show that they waited at table, Littré and 
Cotgrave know nothing about a F. buffetter, which 
T hold to be a mere myth. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 

Boiate, in his dictionary, has, ‘ Buffetier, s.m., para- 
sid etornifeut sand (aubeequentiy), “ Keornifieur, s, 
parasite qui mange chez autrui sans ¢tre pri¢.”] 


RuyMep Witt.—I transcribe the quaint docu- 
ment given below from the fly-leaf of a copy. of 
iniscellaneous poems published by ‘Thomas Cooke, 
“ Hesiod Cooke,” in 1729 :— 

“The Will of John Hedges, Enq’, who dy'd about the 
year 1742, & to whom there was a fee-farm rent paid out 
of Yoke fleet; which said Will was prov'd in Doc! 
Commons. 

Tho first day of May, 

Being merry and gay ; 

To Hyp not iuclin’d, 

But of vizorous mind ; 

‘And my body in health, 

I'l dispose of my wealth, 

And all I'mn to leave 

On this side the grave, 

To some one or other, 

I think to my Brother : 

But because I foresaw, 

That my Brethern in Law, 

If I did not take care, 

Would come in for their share, 

Which I no ways intended 

Till their manners are mended 

(And of that, Gud knows, ther’s no sign) ; 

1 do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command 

(Of which witness my hand), 

That nought I have got 

Be brought into botchpot, 

But I give and devise 

As much as in me lies 

To the son of my Mother, 

‘My own dear Brother, 

To have and to hold 

All my Silver and Gold, 

‘As the affectionate plo 

Of bis Brother, —Jou 

Finis.’ 

The handwriting of the above cannot be much leas. 
than a century old. As speciul mention is made 
of the testator’s possession of a fee-form rent in 
Yokeficet, called also Infleet, which is 0 township 
in the parish of Howden, in the East Riding of. 
Yorkshire, it may bo presumed that the transoriber, 
was of that loculity, I find also on another fly 
leaf in the same volume this reflection: ==" 

“No Meart is more eusceptible of tender impressions 
than mine, nor is my resolution strong enough’ to héld 


ont egninst the force of Female charts: Love, weak a& 
he is, has often made me his captive.” 


Henry CamrEtn,, FSA 








Reform Club. : 
“Siecz or Bercrape.”—The alliterative dé-' 


only acce| : 
I know of no authority for any spelling but becf- | scription (‘An Austrian army awfally 


eater, which I take to mean,an eater of beef, and, | has often been noticed. 


folowing 
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tion brings out Hodgson’s reference to the well- 
known Latin couplet, commencing with those 
words, which was 
the First Series of “N. & Q,,” and explains) Byron's, 
punning allusion to Hodgson’s drinking his. own, 
port. I may add that igson’s character is 
treated with much greater. respect by writers of 


sounder judgment and discretion than the noble | the 


Poet. ‘W. Pripeaux Courrxer. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Tag Wapsixy Toxssrone.—The representation! 
of a bat, ball, and wickets, on the gravestone of 
the decensed oricketer Keeton, has exercised the 
minds of newspaper readers and correspondents 
for a month past, and we are at lost told the matter 
is to drop, and the stone to remain. The agitation 
the “carving” seems to have caused in some breasts, 
to judge hy the letters, must have been very great 
for so small a subject, and what the grievance 
really was it would be hatd to say. I refer to 
it in “N. & Q.” merely to ask if it is a very un- 
usual thing to put carved representations of 1 man’s 
calling on his monument. During the summer of 
Inst year I saw, in Llanrwst Churchyard, a harp 
carved on a tombstone, over the prave of a manu- 
facturer of the instrument, but just now I cannot 
call to mind any other instance. ALF 

Croeswylun, Oswestry. 

[In Highgate Cemetery there is a carved marble 
monument to the memory of the famous cricketer Lily- 
white. It represents a wicket struck Ly the ball, and 
Lilywhite as “bowled out.” It has been there for 
several years. A writer in the fimer of Saturday, the 
20th inst., eays that the most- extraordinary example of 
an emblematic tomb is that of Sir Thomas Parkyns, in 
the chancel of Bunny Church, Notts. Sir Thomas had 
a great reputation as a wrestler in the Midland Counties, 
and the monument in question, erected in the middle of 
the last century, consists of a statue which represents 
him in the cap and dress of a wrestler, and in the 
attitude of wrestling with Death for an opponent.) 


Snort-pay Moygy.—Early in the past Decem- 
ber, a Rutland woman (a poor widow) snid to me, 
“T can’t make up my coal olub this week ; but, 
if you can wait o little, please God, I shall got my 
short-day money.” This phrase is new to me, and 
I believe that it has not yet heen mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” Ita meaning is obvious. In most 
parishes widows have the privilege (or excuse) of 

ing round to the inhabitants on St. Thomae’s 
Bay Dec. 21, which is the shortest day of the 

ear, in order to ask for alms On Dec. 19, 1857, 
made a note in these pages (2"4 S. iv. 487) on 
“Gooding on St. Thomas’s Day,” az observed in 
Staffordshire, with a mention of “St. Thomns’s 
Dole” and “ Doleing Day.” I may here add that 
this information, obtained “from a co: ident 
of ‘N& Q.,’” was quoted, in ‘the “Antiquarian 
Gossip of the Month,” giyen jp the Leisure Hour, 
Dec. 83, 1876, p. 828 ; but neither in that article 


isoussed in the fifth volume of | 








Canpiemas Eve anp Day.— | 
rel’ en at one tine somone? Repti peri Eve 

‘eb, Tv next}, in vil es le! on the 
Aerie d pice Bes x, a fg vitegee Pain with 
branches of box, and to li up a number of candles ‘in 
t ne eventing, as being the last day of Christmas re-' 
Joi 3 
aes “On Candlemas Day : 

‘Throw candlés away,’ . . 

is a popular proverb of the following. day."\—More Wot: 
(inghamshire Gleanings, by J. P. Briscoe. Lv. 

Newark. © * 7 ; 

“Owxrp "=Recoowizty.—A servant girl, 's 
native of South ‘Devon, and who still lives in that’ 
part of the county, saw recently a ‘gentlenran “of 
this place at her master’s house, without: knowing 
who he was, Last week she saw ‘him ‘aguin, but: 
at his own door, and said to o servant ot his hous, 
whom she had culled to see, “I owned (—=racog- 
nized) your master directly. He was at D-——— a. 
short time ayo.” Owned is frequently used im this 
sense in South Devon. ‘wt, Penernt 

Torquay. he ce 





Neotoarsa: “Buparr."—A writer in’ the, 
Monthly Review, vol. ii, p. 237 (1790), in criti: 
cizing a work entitled Observations on Mr.. Dua? 
das's India Budget, refers to “what is very +ah 
gurly indeed termed the budget,” aud! stigm: * 
the word as “a nasty tinkerly word, which 
wish to banish from the polite and political ci: 

W. Parpeavx Courrxan-i 

15; Queen Anne's Gate, ‘Westminster. . . 









Conrovs Eriraru.—The following inscription, 
containing a singular physiological fact, is. on & 
tombstone in the chi renjard St. Paul's, Beds 
ford :— 2 BSS 

“Here lies interred the body of Patience, the wife of 
Shadrach Johnson. By her he had 12 eons atid 12 dadgh- 
ters. She died in chilubed.y* 6 day of Jane; anne 171%y 
aged.38 years.” : Get Pao 1 

There is ‘no error in copying 






the 6 Rut 4 
a G.- Wert 
Cnristtan Names.—To the. strange, nameq 
which have appeared in “N. & Q.” I add the 
following, about the most uncommos;and curjeps, 
—Agmondesham Pickayes, He was,gervant {9 
Robert, Earl of Lindsey, 1642, , Emmur..Cong,,.. 
Teignmout! Rotel pean 






OnwrtaonogicaL ‘Nore. _The Je ; 


héard a Berkphire lass eay, “'W. alls te Jeon 


girls in our part.” 
TE Ni AES il 
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(Dec. 12, 1874). Mrs, Gilbert died, in 1866, at the age 
of seventy-four.] Be PS Se A 
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of hand, was buried last night in a vault. at St. Martin's 
Church, and we hear died worth about 10,000L"—G@lou- 
eater Journal, Jane 3, 1731. ae ae 
Which is the St. Martin’s Church here alluded to? 
Is the vault still to be seen? = 6. 0. 







Asnerosx Fawtty.—Burke, in his ‘Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetage, says, under Booth of Dun- 
ham Massey, that Sir William Bothe, Knight, 
married Margaret, dau. and co-heir of Sir Thomas 
Asheton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and of his wife 
Anne, dau. of Ralph, Lord Greystock. Under 
Assheton of Middleton, he says that Sir Thomas 


(knighted at Ripon, .7 Hen. VII.) married Eliza- 
beth, dau, and heiress of Ralph Staveleigh, of 
Stayley, and had, with other issue, Margaret, 
married to Sir William Booth, of Dunham Massey. 
Which statement is correct ? H.W. 


Herarpic Quertes.—1. Js there any rale for 
the adaptation of the heraldic colours and bearings 
of any given coat of arms to household liveries ? 

2. Is the motto, “Ccelo, solo, salo potentes,” 
rightly attributed to the house of O'Neill, and to 
what branch does it belong? If so, at what time 
was it adopted? 

3. Is there any rule for the adaptation of the 
heraldic insignia of any given coat of arms to flags 
or family banners? When the shield has su; 
porters, how cun the whole cout be figured on the 
banner? The treatises on heruldry I have seen are 
not at all clear on the subject, 

4, Are the legitimate descendants of any royal 
house which has ceased reigning entitled to bear 
the arms of their ancestors, without any further 
acknowledgment of king-of-arms? © Muvestvs. 


Stakergare on AGRICULTURAL AND PastoRAL 
Poravirs,—Can any reader explain why Shuk- 
speare is so partial to pastoral pursuits? From 
Shakspeare's writings one cin form a very good 
idea of the pastoral state of the country, or, per- 
haps, of the times. In fact, his writings may be 
looked upon as a good source from whence to draw 
materials for any history relative to pastoral life. 
Now the allusions to husbandry or tillage are few. 
This will be noted by looking over any concor- 
dance—Mra. Cowden Clarke's for example ; and 
on examining the passages we find no picturesque 
or stirring descriptions of the various methods of 
tillage, reaping, &e., but the narration of some 
fucts and methods, which the ancients knew, as 
well as their chemical elements of fire, air, earth, 
and water, Watuace. 


Fawkes THe Corsoror.—I shonld be glad to 
know if any of the printed bills of the performances 
of this celebrated conjuror at Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs have ‘been preserved. In looking 
over an old scrap-book I find the following cut- 
tings from newspapers relating to him :— 

“Died the ingenious Mr. Fawker, noted for his Dex- 
terity of Hand.”—The Craftsman, May 29, 1731. 

“The famous Mr. Fawkes, who not his equal in 
thiso any other kingdom in performanees by dexterity 









guage 


Norrrxonam.—*In Nottingham we find a:series 
of caves, as the name of the towa implies."—-Dr. 
Richardson on “ Health in Cities,” , Tan. 9, 
What authority has the doctor'for this etymology? 
If it be correct, we may compare the name: of the 
Hrrites (Heb. hor, a hole) of Mount Seir, and: of the 





TpwyA0dtrat (rpdyAy), the Trg] tes :of Ethi- 
ria. Geer eT suse 


opia. 


Nottey Anney, Bucks.—Can you give me an 
account of this religious house, and also icu- 
lars of the various families through which it. bas 
passed, since its suppression under Henry." 1 

W. T. Har. 

Enfield, N. ate 


Cocxry_Hisrorres.—What are the’ best hi 
tories of Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and: “Bueking- 
hamshire, for genealogical purposes ¥ ‘EE 


Historic Sirzs 1m Eyouaxp.—Has apy work 
been published on historic sites in Englayd, on 
historic trees or houses? My inquiry .zelstes 
especially to the eastern counti vi 

W. #...Sewpie 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. ments 


“Lenpas pa Ixpta,” Legends and History of 
the East Indics, by Gaspar Oorreis, 8 vol& 8vo.— 
I shall feel very thankful for informasion regarding 
the above-mentioned Portuguese work. . - In what 
year was it published? Has it been translated 
into English or French? And does ray of 
the Pennine legends } BR. W. Exp, 

awlish. * 


Ww. Cornett axp the Courr-Marrraz.—I 
have been going over this matter (in view of my 
forthcoming biography of Cobbett), and have no 
hesitation in accepting Cobbett’s bwn explanation 
of the circumstances which led to his withdrawal 
from the prosecution at the ‘last moment. ''Bit I 
have not yet found any reference to''the ‘affair in 
any private memoirs, and‘ T shall "be very gad if 
any correspondent can inform me whether he has 
met with notice of it. The date is M79% - 1; 

The great value of the posthumous, public 
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original, and independent designs by Hogarth, but 
rather the old designs re-drawn and engraved by 
him, in some, but certainly not in all, respects 
greatly improved. Perhaps the illustration which 
he the most improved was that of the “ Burning of 
the Rumps,” which he made a double plate, and 
added the interesting background of Temple Bar. 
Tam not aware that the plates used by Baker in 
A were subsequently used for any later edition: 
they were certainly superior to B, and for several 
reasons of peculiar interest. Epwarp Sour. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tf Mr. Moy Taomas will refer to “ N. & Q.,.” 
5S. iii, 393, 304, he will find the edition he 
writes about fully described. My copy appears, 
from autographs on the fly-leaf, to have had five 
owners at various dates, but it came to my hands 
by heirship. Wittuam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Sawoet Wate, RA. (5 8. vi. 469.)—This 
artist, like his celebrated contemporary Hogarth, 
gan us an engraver of silver plate, took to 
designing for books, and had the goed fortune to 
see his illustrations engraved by the skilful hand 
of Grignon, to whom much of their merit is due. 
He was one of the founders of the Royal Academy, 
and its first Professor of Perspective, and also one 
of the earliest of those artists who practised tinting 
on “stained drawings,” as they are designated in 
the Exhibition Catalogues at the end of the Inst 
century, and from which feeble process gradually 
nded the English school of water-colour art. 
Jdwards, in his Anecdoles of Painting (published 
1808), says :-— 

“To the future antiquary the following anecdote tony 
be ontertaining, especially as it marke the change of 
fashion and custom which took place in the general 
appearance of the town not long after the accession of 
his present Majesty ” (Geo, ITL). 

“Mr. Wale painted some signs; the principal one waa 
a whole length of Shakspeare, about five feet high, which 
‘was executed for and displayed before the door of a 
public-house, the worth-west corner of Little Russel- 
street, in Drury-lane. It waa enclosed in a most 
sumptuous eorved gilt frame, and suspended by rich iron 
work; but this splendid ohject of attraction did not 
hang long before it was taken down, in consequence of 
the Act of Parliament which passed fur paving, and also 
for removing the signs and other obstructions in the 
streets of London,” Ke, 

“ Before this change took place, the universal! use of 
signs furnished no little employment for the inferior 
rank of painters, and sometimes even for the auperior 
professors," 

Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, at that time was the great 
mart for ready painted signs. Jos, J. J. 


S. Wale, R.A., exhibited pictures of historical 
subjects, both in oil and water coloura, up to 1778, 
after which date his name does.not appear in the 
Cat. of Exhib. of the R.A. Wale was certainly a 
designer of “ book-plates,” thongh not in the sense 








understood by W. M. ML, but as’ iMlgatrations of 
the text. See, notably, his designs illustrating Sir 
Jno, Barkow editions of ws ton ant Leas 
Angler, 1760, engraved by Ryland, for 
editions of this book me the sixth, 1797, when, 
by reason of haying.“ become so worn as to be no 
longer any ornament to the work,” | were 
omitted. Bagster, in 1808, had new plates, “after 
the original drawings by Mr. Wale,” engraved by 
Audinet, -See advertisements to the sixth and 
seventh editions, The Com; Angler, &c.,. 8v0., 
Bagster, London, 1815. have s copy of the 
third edition, 1775, in which the plates are in 
such fine condition that I am of optnion Ryland 
engraved the designs more than once. Was this 
sot Hues Ower, F-S.A. 


Tne Sirk or Catvary (4 5. vi, 642; vil. 62, 
103, 215, 372.)—In a note on this subject, in4” 
S. vii. 216, I referred toa tract in the Cottonian 
Library (Titus D. iii.) as furnishing ithe first in- 
stance in which any writer, prior to the eleventh 
century (when Mr. Fergusson believes the transfer 
of the holy sepulchre from the eastern to the 





| western hill took place), speaks of Moriah having 


witnessed alike the offering of Isaac, the building 
of the temple, and the crucifixion of Christ, The 
text of the Cottonian transcript is, however, at 
this place very difficult to decipher, and the 
sage is wanting in the only other copies 
known to exist, viz, those in the libraries of Paris 
and St. Gall. Recently, however, a fourth eépy 
has been found in the library of the i 
University at Louvain ; and, through the couttey 
of the librarian, M, Rensens, I have obtained &- 
traots of such passages a3 bear on the topomsty 
of Jerusnleom, I am now, therefore, enabld to 
sage in qnesti= 


give m correct version of the e 
The tract, which, from the Louvain copy, we find 


to have been written by one Theodosius, = deacta, 
is believed by Dr, Tobler to date about the close 
of the sixth century :— 





by steps, There the cross of the Lord was found where 
it is called Golgothn. There are, however, some: who 
aflirm that the whole part [of the cross] which touched 
the naked body of the Lor, and was dyed with his 
Dluod, was forthwith carried away from human touch 
and right to heaven, and that it will at last appear at 
the judgment. And’ note that Jerusalem is the 
place of the valley of vision by Isaiah on aceount of the 
height of the hills.on which summit ie the little dill 
called Moria, on which Abrabam. sacrificed Ignac,.wherd 
the Jews report [tut] after[wards] the temple ,{ waa] 
built, and the altar, on which hill also Abrahat made 
an altar, and David eaw the angel shéath it sword*in 
the threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusi Concerning 


*‘Decalrabantur,” read decalcubantur —*. 
whitened.” 
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should now be looked for in Mr. Sutton’s excellent 
List of Lancashire Authors, recently issned, 
Jons E. Barter. 


He was born at Edinburgh about 1725. He 
was in exrly life a weaver, and afterwards carried 
on the business of a baker in Warrington. He 
was . Wesleyan Methodist preacher, afterwards 
a Calvinist, then joined the Independents, and 
subsequently the Particular Baptists, in which 
denomination he ministered at Hill Cliff, near 
Warrington, at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and finally 
at Devonshire Street Chapel, London. He died 
in London, Nov. 25, 1780. See Darling's Cyclop. 
Bibliographica and Kendrick’s Profiles of War- 
ringlon I orlhies. C. W. Scrros. 


Tur Eartiest-Kyown Boox-Prates (5 S. 
vi. 461) are the German and Italisn of the six- 
teenth century. The numes of Bonvenue, Boucher, 
and Braequemond are well known to French col- 
lectors. In my collection I find the following 
English engravers or designers : Moring, Jewitt, 
Silvester, Pye, Wood, Warwick, and Sherbourne. 
See also “Notes on Book-Plates," Art Journal, 
September, 1876. HinoxDELLE. 


One of the earliest hook-plates I ever saw was 
exhibited by me at the Society of Antiquaries, 
June 3, 1869, For an account of it sec Procced- 
dings Soc, Ant,, 2nd Series, vol. iv. p, 345, 

Epwanp Pracocr, 


“Parcs® Mactiz” rx Scorr's Novers (5" 8. 
yi. 485.)—The “ vulgar simile” referred to by Mr. 
Raxvoirit does not appear to me to have anything 
to do with the phrase he quotes, “ You hop about 
like « pea upon a drum,” When Sir Walter uses 
tho expression, “fidgetted about like a pea upon 
a tobacco pipe,” I think he refers to the custom, 
still common among children in Scotland, of 
sticking a pin through a pea (or more frequently 
a rowan berry), then placing the pin down the 
stem of a tobacco pipe, and blowing up through 
the bowl, when the pin is forced partly out of the 
pipe stein, und, as long as a gentle blowing is 
continued, it dances, or, as Seolt expresses it, 
“fidgets,” with the pen on it. The meaning of 
his simile seems obvious, and must not be called 
“rnncula,” at any mte on mere supposition. 


Rosr. Gor. 
‘Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Does not the pea on the tobacco pipe refer 
to an experiment I used to read of in books 
of “science made easy,” of raising and supporting 
a pea on a column of air blown through a pipe 


stem ? Cuartes F. 8, Warnes, M.A, 
Bexhill. 


Scott doubtless alluded to the amusement, com- 
mon with children, of ranning a pin through a pen, 
which, thus transfixed, is put in the bowl of a 








tobacco pipe, and then, by blowing through the 
stem, the pea is made to hop about in me pow: 
. Ross. 


I used to be told in early days that the mascu- 
line included the feminine. Surely Me. Rax- 
potra does not mean his readers to infer that an 
old woman cannot be a philosopher. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Perhaps one of the strangest is to be found in 
The Surgeon's Daughter, where the elephant em- 
ployed as the exeeutioner of the treacherous lover 
is described as haying s *tongueless mouth”! 


J, Beaxuarp Smita, 
Temple. 


Yourr Fequesr (5 8, vi. 348,)—Youty may 
be from Youett, ic. Hewitt; or from Judith or 
Judy ; or it may be the same with the German 
Christian name Jetty, The last purt of the name 
Fequest looks like the quist in Scandinavian 
names, from the O. Sw. gvist, ramus. 


R. 8. Cuarxocer. 
Junior Garrick. 


Heratoic (Suem) (5% 8, vii, 28.)—I find in 
C. N. Elvin's Book of Mottoea that ‘ Ubique 
fecundat imber” is the motto of Higginbottom, 


and Lge “the aria ncnta rain, i 
ttes d’eau (pear- ures). ia i 

ie cs pei W. J. Piserr. 
Dundrum. : 


Heratnic (C. J. EB.) (6% S, vii. 28.)—Ermine, 
on a fess sa. three crosses couped or ; Erm.,on 3 
fess sa, three crosses crosslet or; and Erm., on afees 
fusily sn. three crosses crosslet or, are all assy 
to Poynton in Pupworth’s Armory. These arethe 
only urns with the above ‘tinctures, P, 
the crosses patée represent another branch of the 
family. i 

Su, a lion rampant or. This is assigned 
by Papworth to many names—Archer, Banent,, 
Brabant, Brocas, Bromell, Bromhall, Flandety 
Kinkeston, Kingston, Keteridge, Ludlow, Muke- 
more, Nartoft, Nartost, Nortoft, Nortost, Ney- 
mist, Norman, Pikton, Polimore, Poltimnore, Pak, 
tonor, Samborn, The impaled coat is not gi 
in Papworth. AC. 


Sr. Awprew's Dar (5% S, vii, 29.)—Will the- 
following extract from Miss Baker's Northemp+ 
tonshire Glossary throw any light on the custom 
mentioned by Mr. Norru?— air 

“ Vander, Tandrew, corruptions of St. Andrew, whois 
Inoked upon by the lacemukers as beh anty BLM 
The 30th of November, the anniversary of this saint, jy, 
or rather was, kept by lacemakers as a‘day of rently 
and merrymaking.” ” J a ! 


Boox-Prares (5 8. vi. 465 ; vii. 26.)In 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1866, will 
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& Paris le sixic jour de Feburicr, 1654, et de nogtre 
regne le huictiesme.” ae a Ste 
“Fliss Venetvs de Ioanne dé Sacro Boseo ad Tostinétn 
Tacitum didcarpov. ae Senate za 
“Toanni de Sacro Bosco, patria fnit, ques nunc Anglia 
insula, olim Albion & Brettania appellate, Lutetim literas 
& philosophiam didicit, doctorque Parisiensis fuit. 
Scripsit de sphera mundi, de astrolabo, de algorithmo 
di artem ita vocarunt barbari), & de computo 
tico ad annum MCCLVI., vt ex eo carmine liquet, 
libellus de computo coneluditur. Lutetia: depultus 
t, in sodalium Meturinaliam claustrie: eulus mediv 
tumulo insculpta sphmraac circum illam hoc epitaphium : 
De Sacroboseo qui compotiata Ioannes 
Tempora discreuit, iacet hic & tempore raptus. 
Tempora qui sequeris, memor estoquod morierie, 
Si miseres es, plora. Miserans pro me preoor.ora 
ws:Vale, Burdigale tuse, Clend. Mart. M.D.L.” 
There is no sign here of his having used, or of his 
having been known by, aby other name than that 
of Ioannes de Sacro Bosco. D. Warre. 


“Lewur” (5@ §. vii, 32.)—Let me at once. 
correct a misprint (to which the careful press- 
reader had called my attention in vain), . and 
expluin a word. In col. 2 “Jemuribus” is the 
word intended. Lemures is translated by Lava- 
terus by “spirits walking the night.” The word 
occurs in Persius, Sut. v. 1. 185 :— 

“ Tunc nigri lemures, ovoque pericula rupto.” 
“Then black lemurs [will walk], and [we shull 
suffer] the dangers [predicted] on breaking the 
egg.” Inthe note to my reading edition (Picker- 
ing, 1835, “cum notis Ruperti et Koenig”) these 
epirits are described as “umbre: defunctorum,” 
being evidently the same as John and Katie King, 
Peter, &c., and the other mysterious visitors to our 
“ durk séances,” on which we all look for illumi- 
nation from the promised work of Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick. SABEZ, 

Atheneum Club. 

[ Nocturnos lemures Portentaque Thessala rides?” 

Ore, Bi; u 


Snetrey’s “CEprrvs” (5" S. vii. 39.)\—You say 
it is not known where the MS. now is. The last 
two pages of it, on small note-paper, and num- 
bered 48, were given years ago by Miss Clairmont 
at Pisa to Mrs. Gaskell of Lupset, and are now in 
my possession. It is probable that Miss Clair- 
mont may have the rest of the MS. 

The MS. I have begins with— 

“Tam called Ion.” 

There are no variations, except some amall ones in 
(what we must call) the stage directions, nor is 
there more than a single erasure. Shelley had 
written, “Iona, leaping on his back,” but then 
scored throngh these four words, and substituted, 
“who during his speech has been putting on boots 
and spurs, &c.” 

My MS. ends with the words “Tullyho ! Tally- 
ho !” and has not the concluding directions. 

Henry A. Brioar. 
















usu: referred 
Adolphus,. but-Z, 
it. y: originatedi with him, 
merely adopted by him as a; contin 
ing about atthe tuily. “Ip M 
tophert man, : Franc} BAN: 7 
expressed, “Die Welt wird: mit iwenig 
regiert,” without any reference to @hé''mathor,- 
though Lehman -genemlly .gives- his. adthority: 
where he knows it Oxenstiern was dberniin: 1583 
and was still alive in 1645. Has it. béen met with 
in any work of an enrlier date-then that.of..Leh-: 
man? My edition.is not.the first. : 
C.-T. Rexwaoz. * 

Tn The Imperial Dictionary tography, under 
the heading Oxenstierna, a td ener ering is, given 
of the Swede’s spophthegm, “ Nescis mj ff quan- 
tilla prudentia homines regantur.” t 

_ Niconar ©. Scuox, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 




















Tan. 


Miss Kirry Curnnertson (5% §. vi. 168, 2745. 
vii. 18.)—In reply. to A. O. V. P. I beg to may: 
that this lady's novel, The Romance of the Pyrenees, 
was published as a book, at least it was Prblished. 
in four volumes. I have never seen it, bug J take 
my information from a cirqulatin library, cater, 
logue, namely, [Hookham’s] Engltsh Catalogua: 
15, Old Bond Street, London (18491), p. 276. It 
is also named in the issues of the lon 
logue for 1800-1827 and 1816-1851. That the 
work does not occur in the catalogue of the Loa- 
don Library is probably an accident, but eer 
tuinly of no more moment than the well-knowa 
refrain of the booksellers’ catalogues “unmenticsed 
by Lowndes.” In reply to Mr. BLenKinsor? 
(vii. 18), The Romance of the Forest is by Mrs 
Radcliffe. OvrHarn Haws. 

Doughty Street, W.C. 


The Romance of the Forest was written by Mra 
Ann Radcliffe, the well-known nuthoress of The 
Mysteries of Udolpho. I read The Romanes of the 
Pyrenees more than thirty years ago in a A bos 
publication entitled the Newspaper. The 
story was there stated to be by the “author of 
The Hut and the Castle.” Mr. Buenxinsorp is 

nite wrong in his supposition. The scene of The 
Romavies of the Forest is laid at Fontainville, » 
few miles from Paris, and therefore could not be 
the same as The Romance of the Pyrenees. I fancy 
Fontuinville to be Fontainebleau disguised. Mra. 
Clara Reeve was the authoress of The Uld English 
Baron, a work entirely different in style from 
either of the above mentioned. ANGLarsE. 


J. G. Betx’s Tracts ox Torocrarny, &. (5% 
8. vi. 511.)—The following is one of the series 
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be surprised if Attila’s name be found earlierstill hitched | | Reenetan writes:— May I take this op 


into a nursery rhyme. A. H, Canistiz. 
Tremeniber well having this ssid to me in or about 
the year 1836. Only in place of Menschikoff stood the 
name of Cromwell, and instead of ‘ Rouen's steeple” 
those who repeated to me said “ Lincoln steep oe 








Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Quarterly Review, No. 285, January, 1877. 

(Murray.) 

Tne leading article in the January number of the Quar- 
terly, m number distinguished by its vuriety and ability, 
ison the subject of Mr. Brewer's Introduction to the 
fourth volume of the Cutalayue of Letters and Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VI 
This article is undoubtedly the most generally attractive 
of allin the January number. The writer, rendering 
full justice to Mr. Brewer in every respect, takes excep- 
tion to his partial judgment on Wolsey, overlooking, 
excusing, or condoning his meannesses, his vices, and lis 
cruelty. The last was illustrated by his burning of Pro- 
testants in his lifetime, and his exhortation to Henry 
not to spare the Lutherans after the exhorter'’s death. 
The reviewer aptly remarks, “The argumont which 
excuses Wolsey by the times he lived in is a serious 
fallacy, Christians must be judged by a» moral code, 
which is not an invention of the eighteenth century, but 
is ag old as the Apostles.” 

The New Quarterly Magazine. No, 14. 

& Tyler.) 

Miss Conpe’s paper on ‘' Pessism and one of its Pro- 
fessors” isa paper for people who are perplexed. with 
the dread riddle of the painful earth—the misery of sin- 
ful man and the misery of sinless brutes; and all its 
arguments and proofsare destructive of the theory of the 
school of Schopenhauer, that divine love and justice are 
non-existent, and that man should cultivate a connected 
view of the general despicability of maukind. “The 
Pompeii of the Tannenwald " should attract many of our 
readers, some of who will find matter of the greatest in- 
tereet in the * Reformation of the Thirteenth Century,” 
and others in Mr. Barrington de FonbIauque's plea- 
sant sketch of “Goethe in his Old Age.” There are two 
ooceplete novels for the novel-readers of the Vew Quar- 
terly. 

Messrs, Wann, Loce & Tren have just published the 
first vol. of a new edition of the Dictionary of Useful In- 
formation, Geoyraphy, History, and Biography, with 
‘illustrations: and niaps, revised to the Intest date. This 
volume includes the letters from A to H.—From the 
same fir we have The Year Book of Facts in Science 
and (he Ayts, for 1876, by James Mason; and The Annual 
Summary, a Complete Chronicle of Eventa at Home and 
abroad, 1875-76, by the same editor. The lust two 
vols, together form # better sort of “ Annual Register.” 











(Ward, Lock 





Mrssns. Jars Panza & Co. have recently issued 
echoul editions of The Annals of Hngland. ‘The two 
parts before us extend from nc. 5 to a.p. 1485. 


‘Tue Grampian Club may be congratulated on their 
latest production, The Charters of the Priory of Beauly, 
with Notices of the Prioviea of Pluscardine and Ard- 
chattan, and of the Family of the Founder, John Byset, 
by Edmund C. Batten, This community of Valliscau- 
Jiang was one of four plauted in Scotland in 1230, The 
‘Lrotherhood were almost hermits, They cultivated their 
gardens, and copied and read books, Mr. Batten in thia 
work has added a valuable volume to the ecclesiustical 
history of Scotland, 


ty, 
since I saw in the notices of Jan. 13 one from Mn 
Macray, which seemed perheps to cast a doubt on the 
accuracy of my statement, that a new annotated 
edition of the Rugby School Registers was in contempla- 
tion, of saying that it is so, to my knowledge? I have 
nothing to du with the projected work, although of tha 
opinion that there is full room for it, as Dr, Bloxam's 
notes, which are very valuable eo far as they go, leave = 
large field unoccupied. Moreover, the yols. alluded to, 
being out of print, are not accessible to the general public. 
Any new work of this kind should be as fulland aceurate 
as possible, and so I thought a hint in this direction in 
your columns would not be thrown away.” 


“Non M.’—We all know the various explanations 
given to the meaning of these lettera, but they received 
u practical illustration at Great Yarmouth recently which 
is not often given to them. A respectable young woman, 
who could read fairly, but was deaf, came to the church 
to be married, but it was in vain that parson and clerk 
endeavoured to tell hor that she must utter the Christian 
names of herself and intended husband when repeating 
the words of betrothal. She adhered firmly to the 
paises liter of her Prayer Book, with maps inaci 
that the clergyman at last wisely allowed the doctrine of 
undoubted intention to have full force, and accordingly 
she plighted her troth in the words, ‘J, NV., take ther, M. 
to my wedded husband.’ The position of two 
capital letters in the Marriage Service is fatal to a com- 
gon thoory of explaining them to mean inthe Catechism 
Nicholas and Mary, for in the Marriage Service M. takes 
N. as hia wife, and N. takes M.as her husband. There 
‘seems no rensgonnble doubt that N. stands for Nomea 
and double N. or M. for Vomina."—Church Bells, 





Aotices to Correspontents. 


Or all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a3 & guarantee of good faith. 

G. G.—As Mr. Cox, in his Notes on the Churcha of” 
Derbyshire, cannot sny who the Lady Grostzntie was Fhe 
with her e! buried in Searcliffe Church, our core 
spondent is right in assuming that “nothing is knew” 
of her, except that she left land that the curfew might 
be rung at Scarcliffe for ever. 

Gronaz Extis.—Mr. Maclise himself assured us, whilst 
looking at the Trafalgar fresco, that his female group 
was according to fact, and that there were from four to 
six women on board every ship in Nelson's fleet. 

A. H, Cunistre.—The wives of baronets and knights 
“have the legal designation of ' Dame,’ which in common 
intercourse becomes ‘ Lady’” (Chambers's Encyclopedia). 

F.—The play of Edward IJ1. was privately printed by 
‘Mr. Payne Collier. 

T, C.—It iss proverb; the author is unknown. 

W. F, D.—Deelined with thanks. 

E. T. M. W.—Often printed before, 

J. P. B.—Forwarded to Mz. THoms. 


Vixcent.—Inadmissible. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements ood 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellinzton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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fifty-seven Van Diemen’s Land Blacks and twenty-three 
Whites; so that in ten years there hae been a decrease 
of 163 on a total of 220, or an average of sixteen and three- 
tenths per annum. ‘The greatest amount of deaths was 
on its first establishment, and this is nccounted for by 
the sudden change in habits of life and diet, the Van 
Diemen’s Land Government at that time only supplying 
hem with salt beef and flour, There have been cl 
Superintendents in the course of ten years, The births 
lave been very few; I only saw four children, two of 
them lialf casts, and it is evident a very few yenra will 
see the extinetion of the ruce. They sing psulms, piny 
at marbles, beg tobacco of visitors, and smoke us long aa 
ly Almost every night a corobbery ix 
‘ind of dramatic dance. 
“ This strange wild dance of the aborigines of all parts 
of New Holland as well as of Van Diemen’s Land is alike 
on mystic, festive, and mnrtial occasions. It is 
usually celebrated in the nizht by the light of large fires 
which produce a highly wild and pictareayue effect.” 


See also Fire Years in Australia Felix, Huuilton, 
Adams & Co., 1846. 


manufacturing town, nent Bolton, very well known ; 
the other a village near Prescot, not so well known, 
To “which of the twain” the honour should be 
assigned has hitherto not been clear, Baines 
(List. of Lanc.), Hook (Lives of Archbishops), and 
most of the principal writers on Lanenshire 
biography, have all assumed io favonr of the 
former. Canon Raines, in his Notitia Cestriensis, 
has almost, if not altogether, stood alone in con- 
tending for the latter A writer of a biographical 
sketch of the Archbishop that appeared in a recent 
number of the Bolton Journal hns been at some 
pains to resolve the question, which he has been 
ennbled tn do by searching the registers in both 
places. The registers of Bolton do not commence 
before 1557, so that nothing positive could be ex- 
pected from them, It was, however, found that 
the name of Bancroft docs not appear in them 
until a century and a half after the Archbishop’ 
death. Tut those of Prescot fortunately commence 
in 1538, six years prior to the birth of the Arch- 
bishop. Two of the earliest entries record the 
marriage of * John Bancroft” and the baptism of 
“Christopher Bancroft,” the father and_ elder 
brother of the prelate; while under the date of 
Sept, 1544, is the followin; “Ric. Bancroft, 
sone unto John Taneroft, bapt. the xii, daiy.” 
This at once determines the birthplace of the 
Archbishop. Farnworth, near Bolton, that for :0 
long has enjoyed the honour of such, must nor 

surrender the credit to Farnworth, near Prescot. 

At the same time, the opinion of the writer d 
Notitia Cestricnsis, as opposed to that of the 

majority of Lancashire writers, has received the 

most untnistakable confirmation, W. DP 






















































G, H. Harpos, 
Bethlem Hospital. 


A Deseriptron oF tam Turks Two Hespren 
Years Aco.—The subjoined account of the Turks 
as given hy Speed (r. A Pruspeet of the most 
fanious Parts of the World, &e., 1676, p. 35) is 
somewhat remarkable as exhibiting the Turks of 
that day in a light, morally at lenst, in which, 
rightly or wrongly, they are still rewarded by 
a large number of the people of this country. But 
the more important feature of this description, 
and which seems worthy of especinl note, is thut 
which points to their hehaviour when in camp or 
in the fight, characteristics which, now universally 
acknowledyed, pre-eminently distinguish the great 
Turkish army of to-day :— 

“They are for the most part broad-faced, atrong-boned, 
well proportioned, of gross understanding, idly disposed, 
base-minded, slaves to themselves and their superiors in 
their own Country: yet ignorantly proud, and con- 
temptuous of other Nations, which they take in foul 
scorn should be compared with their Inhabitant. 

“They pass not to couzen a Christian in their course 

of traffick: nor do they think they aro bound to keop 
promise unless it make for their ndvantuge. The greatest 
praise they have by due idlesert ia their strict obedience 
to their Discipline of War: no sedition, no tumult, no 
ebat in their Camp or March, in so much thnt oft times 
many thousands on a suddain surprise their enenies 
unawares, with so very little noise as not to be heard in 
their approach. 
‘0 difficulty can be commanded which they are not 
ready to perform, without any respect at all had to the 
danger, be it to pass Rivers, scale Walls, stand Centinel : 
in brief, they care not to eat or sleep in War, but at full 
leisure: and nre the truest military men upon earth.” 


F, D. 















Teiranarme Crnmiosities.—I have se * 
teleyram in which the following words oceured:— 
“De Honorificahilitudinitatibus gentis Ytim- 
hérrigdrrigéytaerrétacoechtn.” They were trait 
mitted withont the slightest mistake. The last of 
the words quoted issaid to bea Basque patronymic 
Extraordinary as the two long words are,—the 
former consisting of thirteen, the latter of sixteet, 
syllables,—I am told that they are not the longest 
that have passed over the electric wire, a 
occupying three lines, and containing a hundred 
and seven letters, having been telegraphed, I 
have heard that, in Cornwall, mining speculstor, 
in transmitting (or rather, I presume, immediately 
after transmitting) important mews to Londoa, 
with orders to buy or sell mining shares, have 
sometimes telegraphed messages containing long 
and perplexing Cornish names, and required them 
to be “repeated” back to the senders; their object 
being to occupy the wires for a few minutes so a 
to prevent the sending of rival messages. 

Joux W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Vaits,—I doubt not that the e: nce of the 
lost autumn has convinced many of your readers, 














Nottingham. 


Tur Breraphace or Arcnpisuop Baxcrorr.— 
“Farnworth, in Lancashire,” was the birthplace of 
this prelate, according to the testimony of all 
authorities. Unfortunately, however, there are 
two Farnworths in the county—one a considerable 
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‘Norwich, touchant son opinion accordante avec le 
ur service divin d’Angleterre.” L’Utopie de 
‘homas Morus, Chancelier de V Angleterre (1643), 

‘was another of their reprints which have an 

interest for the English reader. 

At the same time, I must not forget to men- 
rion the Elzevir editions of-Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
‘Liberata (1678) and Aminta (1678 and 1679), or 
those of Guarini’s Pastor Fido (1678), or of Cor- 
‘neille’s Thédtre, Charron’s De la Sagesse (four edi- 
tions, 1646-1662), Montaigne’s Essays (1659), 
Rabelais’s Works (1663), Boccaccio's Il Decameron 
(1665), Molitre’s Plays (1675), or the many edi- 
tions of the works of Scarron and Balzac, or a 
little volume entitled Geor. Buchanani Scot. 
Poémata que extant, 1628. 

The political works published by the Elzevirs 
‘are, however, the most numerous of their produc- 
‘tions, and I have selected the following as ex- 
amples, because of their interest to English 
teaders. One of their earliest was, “ Relation de 
TU Estat dela Religion, par quels Desscins et Artifices 
velle a été forgée et gourvernce en divers Estats de ces 
Parties Occidentalesdu Monde. Tirée de VAnglois 
du Chevalier Edwin Sandys, avec des additions 
notables” (1641). Another work was, “ Relation 
du Voyage cn Angleterre, ot sont touchées plusieurs 
Choses qui regardent UEstat des Sciences et de la 
Beligion, ct autres Matiires Curieuses (par Samuel 
Sorbitre),” 1666. Another was, La Tyrannie 
Heurense, ow Cromwel Politique, avee ses Artifices 
xt Intrigues dans tout le Cour ae sa Conduite (1670). 
The life of General Monk was published in 1672 
from an English work of Thomas Gumble, “Docteur 
en Thcologie” ; and in 1670 had been published a 
full account of the political and religious condition 
of the Ottoman empire, with statistics of military 
forces and revenue, translated from the English of 
“Monsieur Ricaut, escuyer, sécrétaire de Monsieur 
Je Comte Winchelsey, Ambassadeur Extraordinaire 
du Roy de la Grande Bretagne, Charles II.” In 
1676 appeared Littere Pseudo-Senatus Anglicant, 
Cromwelii, religuorumque perduellium nomine ac 
jussu conscripte, a Joanno Miltono, besides num- 
berless other works of interest. The chief law 
swork published by the Elzevirs is said to be the 
Corpus Juris Civilis of 1663, a huge folio volume, 
containing 1576 pages, heing a digest of the chief 
modern writers on jurisprudence. 

It is impossible to close the account of Elzevir 
publications without mentioning the Oriental 
works which proceeded from their Officina. They 
“published a Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Grammar 
in 1628 ; a Rudiments of the Persian Language, 
an Arabic-Latin Lexicon, &c. Their Hebrew 
works were chieffy edited by Constantine L'’Em- 
pereur, a Dutch Orientalist of Oppyck, and Hebrew 
professor at Leyden University. His anxiety to 
extend a knowledge of Hebrew among the 
Christians, upon the dignity and utility of which 


























language he was continually dilating, led him to 
translate into Latin, with copious notes, many 
Talmudical and Jewish works. In 1637 the 
Elzevirs published a work of his entitled De 
Legibus Ebreorum Forensibus ex Ebreorum Pan- 
dectisversis (sic) et commentartis illustratus, wherein 
he compared the Jewish legislation with that of the 
Romans and other peoples. It may be mentioned 
that to L’Empereur we owe one of the finest edi- 
tions of Benjamin of Tudela’s Itinerary.* 

It is not possible to recount much of the work 
which the Elzevirs did in the service of literature, 
and for the moment this must suffice. A catalogue 
of their publications was published by one of 
themselves in 1674 at Amsterdam, and occupied 
seven volumes in duodecimo. 

In conclusion, I may add that tradition says 
that women were employed in the Elzeviriana 
Officina as correctors of the press, by reason of 
their carefulness and the belief which their em- 
ployers had in their honesty in their non-perversion 
of the text. During last century it was commonly 
believed that the books were printed in silver 
type, but the absurdity of the notion and its pro- 
bable origin from a corruption between “ Elzevir” 
and “silver” were pointed out in “N. & (.” of 
March 16, 1861. 

Many books have been published on the subject 
of the Elzevirs, and one of the latest—* Essat 
Bibliographique sur les éditions des Elzcvirs. A 
Pari De Timprimerie de Firmin Didot, 
mpccexx11.”"—has been before me during the 
writing of these lines. It contains an account of 
about 350 publications, and I have been prompted 
in my selection by a desire to interest English 
readers, and to recall to their memory their in- 
debtedness to the Dutch Elzev 


















Sypyey L. Ler. 


CHARTLEY CASTLE AND THE EARL OF 
LINCOLN. 

In a Calendar of Charters of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, published by way of appendix to the Thirty- 
first Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, is 
the following noteworthy item :— 

“Letters patent pardoning Edmond, Earl of Lincoln, 
the King’s Brother, and Reginuld de Grey, for the 
slaughter of those who fell on either side nt the siege of 
Chartley Custle, in Somersetshire; and also confirming 
the letters of pardon which the said Edmond had 
granted to several of the rebels after they had been 
made prisoners, together with Robert de Ferrers at their 
head.—Rothelan, 1282, Dec. 20.” 

No such castle of Chartley belonged to the 
Ferrers in Somersetshire, or, indeed, to any one 
else; therefore most certainly this castle is the well- 
known one of Chartley in Staffordshire, which, 
built by Randle, Earl of Chester, a century pre- 


* Sv. Empereur, in vol. xiii, of Biographie Universelle 
Paris, 1815. a ae ; 
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time. We reckon time up to the beginning of 
history, down to aur day. Again, the habitaal 
neglect of the use of the subjunctive mood after 
indefinite conjunctions : “ Tf this is so,” instead of 
“If this he so”; “Though he finds himself wrong,” 
&c., intend of * Though he find,” &e. I have for 
many years made a practice of sending my “ proofs” 
ton Judy for final correction. I have often been 
surprised to find how many small errors she de- 
tected, which had escaped mny notice. I fear we 
are all living, ay well as writing, too fast in this 
age of hurry and excitement, 
E, Learos Biesxinsorr. 











To the common errors mentioned by Henwey- 
trepe, Ict me add one or two instances of con- 
fusion of case; ‘Whom I believe came from 
London,” “Between you and 1.” Let me ulso 
enter 4 protest against the practice (which I faney 
originated with one of the Kingsleys) of treating 
the verb dere as indeclinable: “ He dare not,” for 
“He dares not" ; “They dure to go,” for “ They 
dared to go,” and so on. Another form of the 
phrase first quoted by Herwextrupe is equally 
common, and perhaps equally objectionable : 
“This kind of things is so pretty”; the correct 
expression, “Things of this kind are so pretty,” is 
varely heard, O.s. 


I once had a Lindley Murray (now vanished 
from my shelves), in which sung was given both 
for the participle and the imperfect of “to sing.” 
‘There are many verbs ending in ing where the a 
would sound very odd for the imperfect, as “ She 
wrany her hands,” “ They clang to the rock,” “It 
swany violently,” I cannot answer for modern 
editions of Murray, for mine must have been at 
least sixty-five yeurs old, and I remember my 
English master setting a mark against it and 
sinitlar verbs, as rang, &e. KZ. 


Ay Aycient Conporar (5¢ S. vii. 48.)—The 
letters doubtless are intended to be explanatory of 
the two compartments of the painting. TLE ECM. 
should be rendered, I suggest, “Hiec est enim 
corona mea," and D.LR.G. “ Denique Jesus re- 
petit celom.” Tuos. B, Groves. 

Weymouth. 


R. W. Buss (5 S, vi, 359.)—I am able, on the 
authority of Dr. Arthur Evershed, to inform Cura- 
bert Bepe that Mr. Buss never published his 
lectures on English caricaturists. I may atate, in 
addition to what haz appeared in 5" §. iii, iv., 
that T have lately copied the foilowing title-page, 
which, if I give it in full, will require no further 
comment on my part, as the nuthor therein ex- 
plains what he considered necessary :— 

“English graphic satire, and its jon to different 
styles of painting, sculpture, and eng 3 & contribu- 
‘tion to the history of the English school of art. The 
numerous illustrations selected and drawn from the 















originals by Robert William Buss, painter, designer, a1 
etcber, and reproduced by photolithography. Pri 
for the author by Virtue & Co, for private circul 
only, 1874." 

The volume is a handsomely got up quarto, 
with pp, xx and 195, and is distinct from any 
previous work. Ovpuar Haus. 


“PFippter’s Moser” (5 §. vi. 536.)—This 
expression, with which I have been familiar all 
my life, is by no means peculiar to Yorkshire. 
During the last week or ten days, I have asked 
a large number of persons, “What is fiddler’s 
money?” and have found but one to whom the 
expression was new. It is equally well known 
to natives of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Essex, and London ;. but, whilst all agree that it 
denotes a sum of money made up of silver coins 
not exceeding sixpences in value, elderly persons 
restrict it to sixpences, whilst those who are 
younver make it include all silver coins from six- 
pence downward. My own belief is that it origi- 
nated, at least in East Cornwall, in the fact that 
a sixpence was the time-honoured coin and amount 
for a party of dancers to give a fiddler for playing 
a “three-handed” or “four-handed reel ” at vil- 


ion 


lage fairs. Wa. Pencetry, 
Torquay. 
Tn Oxfordshire threepenny and fourpenny pieces 
are called “tiddler’s money.” G. J. Dew. 


This is a very common expression, and I do not 
think it is confined to any particular county—at 
Teast Iam fumiiiar with it in the eastern counties 
as well as in Middlesex and Surrey. 

P. Le Neve Foster 

In former times it was customary, when = social 
gathering was held, to employ « fiddler, who was 
paid by contributions in silver from the guests; 
and, as they generally gave the smallest silver they 
had, small silver coins were, and are still, called 
“fiddler’s money.” The phrase is very common 
in Suffolk, and, I think, in most other counties 
It is never applied to copper coins, us such were 
not originally given to the fiddler. 

Wa. Frezvove. 

Bury St. Edmands, 


The following words occur in an old song, whose 
title I think is The Morn of Valentine, but it ia 
many years since I heard it, and all that clearly 
remains by me is as follows :— 

“ They told the fiddler then 
They'd pay him for his play, 
And every one gave two peuce, two pence, 
Two pence, and toddled away.” 
W. MonraGyon. 


This expression is in common use in this part of 
Derbyshire, but is usually applied to threepenny 
or fourpeny. pieces. Hermit. 

‘Chesterfield. 
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Parker, of Oxford, in 1839. A ped! of the famil 
may be seen in the Proceedings of the Lincolnsl ire Archa- 
tectural Soc. for 1866, p. 274." Simon Patrick's learned 
brother, John Patrick, D.D., died in 1495, and lies buried 
in the Charterhouse here he was preacher. 
Samuel Fatrick. if related to the above we know not, died 
in 1748. This date is given by Allibone, who, under the 
name “David Watson,” registers the fourth edition of 
Watson's prose translation of Horace as issued in 1760, 
revised by Samuel Patrick, with rence, under 
Patrick’s name, to “Watson, Dav Of Samuel 
Patrick's edition (or revision of earlier editions) of the 
Colloquics Allibone mukes no entry. The one we possess, 
of 1773, is partly founded on an Irish edition of the 
Colloguies : ‘ His...accedunt omnes nots que Dublini- 
ensi editioni in-eruntur.” 

Dopp, the gentleman-like actor of fops who were also 
gentlemen, lc!t a library which indicated the refinement 
of his taste. After his death his books were sold. The 
following account of one portion of tho sale we take 
from the Sun of Saturday, Jan. 28, 1797 :— 

“Yesterday some of the single Plays of Shi eare, 
the Fronert of the Iste Mr. Dodd, were sold by Messrs. 
Leigh and Southeby, at the following prices : 

‘The 2d Part of Henry IV. printed by Andrew 

Wiee and William Aspley, 1600 ase os 
The Mideummer Night's Dream - 
King John, printed by Valentine Sims for Holi 


1611 es i uD 
Richard IIT. printed by Purfoot and Law, 162 
Richard ITI. printed by Matthew Law, 1615 
Tho rest were sold for smaller sums.—Mr. Ireland was 
the purcha-or of Love's Labour Lost, for 3s. 6d," 

There are two questions the Editor of “N. & Q.” will 
now venture to nak, Who and what wns Dodd's father, 
and what was the maiden name of his wife? Their 
eldest son, the Rev. J. W. Dodd, was born at Edmons- 
bury, in Suffolk. Tho lady died young. 


Joux Winxs tar Yocrarr (5 8, vii. 
fon of John Wilks, M.P. for Boston, a famor 
lector, the youngest ron of the Rev. Matthew Wilks, a 
opular Methodist preecher, in London. Yow 
Wilks was a. speculative solicitor during the mania of 
1825, and M.P. for Sudbury. I was as n child in the 
same house with him when he compiled the J/istor of 
Queen Caroline. WG 

AT Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's sale-rooms, on Tues- 
day, Wm. Blake's Jerusalem : the Rmanation of the Giant 
Albion, 1504, 100 engraved pistes produced 100, 
1854, a copy of the samo work realized 4/. 16s. only. 











































Hotices to Corresponvents. 


Os all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessurily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith, 

Juntama L.- Your two lines are much misquoted. 
Relow is the stanza complete. It is from Sf. Peter's 
Complunt, by Father Southwell, 8. 
among the sweetest and quaintest of 
“Sleep, Death's ally, oblivion of tears, 

Silence of passions, balm of angry gore, 
Suspense of loves, eecurity of fears, 
rath’s lenity, heart's ease, storm's ealmest shore ; 

Renees’ and souls’ reprieval from all cumbers, 

Benumbing sense of iJ] with quiet slumbers.” 

We take this from the late Mr. Turnbull's edition of 
Southwell (1856), and we add a curious fact connected 
with the volume. Mr. Turnbull (Memoir, xxxvi) alludes 
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to Mr. Park’s denial of The Christian's Manna being 
Southwell’s. “On this point,” he says, “I am neither 
able myself to form an opinion nor give others an oppor- 
tunity for doing 20, since, in rpite of every effort, I have 
been unable to find s copy of the edition "—of 1620, to 
which the poem was annexed. Yet this very poem, 
under new title of ‘The Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar,” is at p. 157 of Mr. Turnbull's edition. 


Exquinrr—See Mr. W. C. Cartwright’s The Jesuits, 
their Constitution and Teaching, p. 181. Father Gai 
there quoted as disapproving, “speaking generally,” of 
servants appropriating “clandestine compensation,” that 
is, robbing their employers, Among the exceptions to 
the general rule of prohibition is, according to Mr. Cart- 
wright, “ the case of servants who have contracted fer 
inadequate wages, under physical constraint, or moral 
train of necessity, or who are conscious of 
z ighted with Inbour, all euch being declared 
to be entitled to help themselves to what they deem their 
rightful due, for, says the Divine Law, ‘the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.”” See the case of Jean D'Albe ia 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. 


R. O. F. (Dover.)—There is a very interesting account 
of the work carried on by the brethren of the order of 
“Nostre Dame de la Mercy” for the redemption of 
French slaves in Morocco in the years 1704, 1708, and 
1712. The author, one of the brethren, is no further 
designated than by the initial F—. The volume (Pari 
Cousteliet 4,438 pages) would, no doubt, be call 

“ gearce,” but a book-hunter may come upon ft in one 
of tho ‘‘cheap boxes ” at the doors of dealers in old books. 
The Ed. picked one out of such a receptacle, which bore 
the words, “ All in this box, twopence ”! 

lesh," &c. (5th S. vi 
correspondents to 
inguished Hebraist, 
translation of Job 














fl 
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the Rev. Moses Margoliouth, gi 
xix. 26. 

B—n.— The Captain is a bold man” was once avery 
popular phrase. It ix to be found in the Zeagure’ Opers, 
where Penchum applies it to Captain Macheath. 

Ists.—The reply referred to was chosen because it had 
acorrect reference, and contained all the information 
required in small space. 

F. R. D.—We have no remembrance of having received, 
nor have we yet been able to find, the articles named. 
We shall be glad to receive the article on the crypt im 
question. 

Rives. 








. 1. An old joke against various acute 
people; No, 2 The derivation is correct; No. 3, See 
Walpole’s Letters. 

A. I1,—Any Handbook of Scotland will supply the ie- 
formation. 

J. W.— When Greeks," Ke., see Leo's Alerander the 
Great, The query has been repeatedly answered. 

A Srcpest himself describes the best sort of common- 
place book. 

M. A. K.—Totally unknown, and likely to remain a. 

A. J. B. ~The book is of little value. 

Enoract has been anticipated. 


Noricr. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at tho Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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In spe fausts resurrectionis.” Time has nearly 

obliterated it, however. In the Salt Library at 

Stafford is a MS. of Hurdman, in which is a copy 

of this epitaph. He fills up the-blank in this way, 

“Et per satum pomorum seculo” beneficii, &€. 

What can it mean? Vicory. 
Clent, Stourbridge. 


Wrrrensacn.—Is there a biography of this 
great critic? tr N. G. 


Pracr Names.—Can any one give me a deriva- 
tion of Pocklington, Arlington, Darlington, Port- 
arlington? Joun Tompson. 

‘The Grove, Pocklington. 


“ Meganor.”—In an indenture connected with o 
district in Derbyshire, date 1574, are these words: 

“ And also it is agreed that as the said John V. hath 
certain meanor at Lightwood, the said John V. shall 
have the same meanor in consideration that the said 
J. V. shall at his own cost find and keep the said John V. 
six sheep during the term,” &c. 
What is the meaning of the word “ meanor”? 

Winton. 


*Kemp,”—John Wallis, A.M., in his Antiqut- 
ties of Northumberland, 1769, speaking of Wark 
Castle, says :— 

“On the west side are the outworks, now called the 
Kemb. 1.¢. the camp of the militia designed to kemb or 
fight an enemy ; ‘kemb’ being s word often used by the 
borderers when they threaten in @ passionate tone to 
beat an assailant,—they will ‘kemb’ him, ie. drub him 
heartily.” 

Is this word still in use on the Borders ? 
Jonn Parkin. 





Tdridgehay, Derby. 


“Ety Fartnixcs.”—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Great St. Mary, Cam- 
bridge, are, during several years from 1639, pay- 
ments annually of “Ely farthings,” varying in 
amount from ten to eleven pence. These payments 


have not been made for the last hundred years. 
‘What were they? SN, 
Cambridge. 


“TIr’s a ran cry To Locn Awe.” — What is 
the origin of this saying? I tried in vain to find 
out while living near the loch last summer. 


W. W. 
“A FINK DAY.”—What isa fine day? “It is 
fine if it does not rain,” says A. “No,” says B., 


“fine implies sunshine. If it be merely not wet, 
without sun, it is only fair.” “I think you are 
both wrong,” observes C. ‘“‘A fine day’ is a 
term which must have reference to the season ; a 
fine day in winter is not a fine day in summer.” 
A., B., and C. would like, if they may, to hear 
the opinions of “N. & Q.” HERMENTRUDE, 


Tae Exnisition oF Works BY ANCIENT 
Masrers, 1876.—Are any of your readers ac- 





juainted with the previous history of the 

us designated in the Catalogue of the Teabibinos 
of Works by Ancient Masters, held last year at 
Burlington House ?— 

“159, Portrait of an Officer of the Pope's Guard 
[Francesco Mazzaoli, called Il Parmigiano) 

in. by 82 in. Lent by Her Majesty the Queen from 
Windsor Castle.” 

In connexion with this portrait, Vasari gives us 
the following interesting information :— 

“Hearing the fame of Francesco, Lorenzo Cibe, 
captain of the Papal Guard, sud a very bandsome mas, 
caused that artist to paint his portrait; and the later 
may be said not to have depicted this likeness, but to 
have made it of the living flesh.” REG 


Tue Works or Txomas FirzHErpert.— 
Father Thomas Fitzherbert, eldest son of William 
Fitzherbert, fifth son of Anthony Fitzherbert, of 
Norbury, the celebrated judge, published varioas 
controversial works. of these I am anxious to 
obtain a complete list. I know those mentioned 
by Dodd and Wood ; but I have been told that he 
wrote other treatises besides A Defence of the 
Catholyke Cause, under the initials T. F., or, re 
versed, F, T. J. Cuanres Cox. 


Frxmore Fayity.—I am anxious to discover 
the connexion, if any, between the following:— 
The Rev. James Finmore, Rector of Odiham, 
Hants, died Oct. 2, 1730 ; James Fynmore, Lieut. 
Royal Marines, married at Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, Feb. 11, 1787; James Fynmore, line 
draper, of Sherborne, Dorset, bankrupt 1790; 
also Wm, Augustus Fynmore, bapti: 1735-6, 
and Chas. Pinkstun Fynmore, do. 1738-9 (Register 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, examined by Col 
Chester). R. J. Fynwors. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Carrenter.—Wanted the family and arms dé 
General Carpenter, whose daughter married the 
first Lord Calthorpe. Orro. 


Meyer Scnomserc, M.D., ob. March 4, 1761. 
—Where was he buried? When did his wife die, 
and where was she buried ? Orrto. 


Drypex.— What is the meaning of the follow- 
ing lines?— 
“ When such heroic virtue heaven sets out, 
‘The stars, like commons, sullenly obey, 
Because it drains them when it comes about, 
And therefore is a tax they seldom i m 
Heroic Stanzas on Death of Olit 






“ Pritistixn.”—Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
article on “ Falkland,” in the first number of the 
Nineteenth Century, sneers at Hampden as ap 
“exemplary but somewhat Philistine Bucking- 
hamshire squire.” He applies the same epithe 
of “ Philistine” to Luther, Cromwell, and 
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Mary Boleyne, sister of Queen Anne Boleyne. As 
a descendant of Roger and Catharine Donne, in 
the fifth generation, I shall be glad, if able, to 
communicate any further particulars to H. H. 
C. R. Mannrna. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Dr. Memes, in his Life of the poet Cowper, says : 
“ His mother was Anne, daughter of Roger Donne, of 
Ludham Hall, in the county of Norfolk. There the 
family had been settled for centuries before, and the 
property yet remains in lineal possession. We learn, 
Rowever, from Walton's Life of Dr. Donne--a statement 
corroborated by the letters of our author himeelf—that 
his Progenitors in this line were originally of Wales. It 
is added, that throngh collateral descent from the Mow- 
brays and Howards, in four different branches, they 
claimed a royal founder in the person of Henry III.” 
E. K. 






“ WemBLE ” (5 S. vii. 148.)—One is surprised 
to hear of this verb so fur south as Huntingdon. 
It is a well-known Yorkshire word, and will be 
found in at least two of the English Dialect So- 
ciety’s glossaries for that county, namely, Capt. 
John Harland’s, for Swaledale, and Mr. F. x 
Robinson’s, for Whitby. I know of it also in the 
West Riding, ¢g., at Ledsham, near Ferry Bridge. 
It is both active and neuter, and means (to quote 
Mr. Robinson) “to swerve, to totter, to upset.” 
An old woman at Ledsham astonished the parson 
one day, and scandalized his daughter, by ex- 
plaining to him that she had “a tcemmling in her 
in’ards,” A. J. M. 


The sense of draining is merely incidental ; the 
proper meaning of the word is to overturn, or more 
wenerully to turn round, as seen in the derivative 
wimble, a gimlet or borer. To wamble, to roll ; 
to wemble, to turn a cup upside down in token of 
having had enough tea (Halliwell). Whemmle, to 
turn any vessel upside down (Grose). Sc. yuhemle, 
whommel, tchummil, to turn upside down, 

H. Wepcwoop. 

[In Mr. Edward Peacock's Glossary of Words chiefly 
in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, there is 
“ Whemble, Whem'le, r. to overturn.””) 


Tue Norwan Cross Hosprrat (5 S. vii. 108.) 
—A correspondent asks if this institution. “used, 
I believe, for French prisoners,” was in Norfolk. 
A residence of seventeen years very near to the 
site of the hospital—or rather “barracks” and 
“ prison ”—enables me to say, with some degree of 
confidence, that it was in the county of Hunting- 
don, a point on which Mr. George Borrow would 
appear to have been somewhat hazy, for he says : 

“ At length my father was recalled to his regiment, 
which, at that time, was stationed at a place called 
Norman Cross, in Lincolnshire, or rather Huntingdon- 
shire, at some distance from the old town of Pcter- 
borough.” 

This occurs in the third chapter of 
Zarengro, a work which is presumed to be, to a 


i; degree, an autobiography of the author. He 
nines a very vivid and detailed account of the 
‘orman Cross prison and the treatment received 
by its inmates. And I hero take the opportunity 
of stating that Mr. Borrow’s description is so 
crammed with errors, that it would be Indicrous 
did it not convey charges of cruel treatment on 
the part of the English gaolers. The one volume 
edition (“third edition”), published by Mr. Mur- 
ray in 1872, is a verbatim reprint of the first 
edition ; and the description of the French prison 
at Norman Cross is again sent forth to a new 
generation of readers with all its errors and its 
false charges of cruel treatment. 

Curnsert Bepe. 


Norman Cross is a hundred in Huntingdon- 
shire. Ina restricted application it is the name of 
a group of houses at the point in the great North 
road, a mile north of Stilton, where the road to 
Peterborough branches off. Here are held the 
magistrates’ meetings. It is in the parish of 
Yaxley. Here was the depét of French prisoners 
in the early part of the present centary. I never 
heard it called a “ hospital.” 

In the Stamford Mercury for Sept. 16, 1808, is 
the following :— 

“Early on Friday morning last Charles Franco 
Marie Bonchew, a French offcer, ‘a prisoner of warin 
this country, was conveyed from the county 1 at 
Huntingdon to Yaxley Barracks, where he was 
agreeably to his sentence at the lust assizes, for stabi 
with a knife, with intent to kill, Alexander Halliday, 8 
order to effect his escape from that prison. The 
garrison was under arms on that occasion, and all the 
prisoners in the different compartments were made 
witnesses of the impressive scene.” 

In the north chantry of Yaxley Church is a table 
thus inscribed :— 

“Inscribed at the desire and at the sole expenced 
the French Prisoners of War at Norman Cross to the 
Memory of Captain John Draper, R.N., who for th 
inst 18 months of his life was agent to the depot, ia 
testimony of their esteem and gratitude for his humane 
attention to their comforts during that too short period. 
He died Feb. 223, 1513, Aged 53 years.” 

Since reading the query, I have met with a 
most interesting account, translated from the 
French, of the escape of a prisoner from the Nor 
man Cross establishment. It is in Chamber#s 
Miscellany, vol. vi. From it we learn that the 
Bishop of Moulins was an inmate. 

W. D. Sweerixc. 


Tre Devit overtoorrxe Liycoty (5% §. v. 
510; vi. 77, 275, 415, 459.)—In a book of facetiv 
in my possession, entitled Oxford and Cambridge 
Nuts to Crack, published in 1836 by A. H. Baily 
& Co., 83, Cornhill, and stated to have been com- 
piled by the author of Facetia Cantabrigienses, is 
the following anecdote :— 

“Tor Devi. Loosrxa over Lrxcoum is a tradition of 
many ages’ standing; bat the origin of the celebrated 
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Cravock or Ricnmonp, co. YorK.—I wish to 
find out the parentage ond ancestry of John 
Cradock, who was living at Richmond in 1727. 
His sons John and William both died in Leicester- 
shire, where several of their descendants are still 
living. They are no doubt connected with the 
Hartforth branch, as they preserve the Christian 
name Sheldon, and for other reasons. John (the 
son) was residuary devisee of his “cousin,” Richard 
Fox, of Brompton-upon-Swale, in 1759. 

W. G. D. F. 

Cowley Road, Oxford. 


Gitxor or Jittot.—One of the payments for 
repairs at Rockingham Castle (sometimes used as 
a state prison), in 3 Richard II. (1379-80), was 
3s. 4d. for platelocks and keys bought for the gate 
of the castle and Gillot’s door (“ostio de Gillot ”). 
See Archeol. Journal, vol. i. p. 372. One of the 
gates or bars at Doncaster, which was formerly 
monde use of as a prison, was called the Gillot Bar. 
I was inclined to think once that this bar might 
have derived its name from giglet or giglot, a term 
for a woman of ill fame, from being situated in 
a quarter of the town where persons of that sort 
were most commonly harboured ; but, from the 
occurrence of the word above quoted, Iam dis- 


posed to infer that Gillot must be an old word | 8) 


signifying a prison. An explanation of the origin 
of the word is requested. C. J. 


Sir Marrnew Prersoy (or Petrson), oF Low- 
tHorrr.— Where did Matthew, John, Francis, and 
Richard, sons of the above, live and die? S8 


GexeraL Tuomas Harrison.—Is any painted 
perteait now known to be in existence of General 
as Harrison, the king’s judge, who was 
hanged after the Restoration? There is an 8vo. 
engraving of him, hy Van der Gucht, in the Hope 
collection of prints at Oxford, ssid to be “ from 


an orig" Painting.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Heratpic.—I have a copy of an old coat of 


arms, which, I have reason to suppose, belonged | P®*588! 


either to the family of Folsom or to that of Smith, 
both of county Norfolk. The arms are—Gules, a 
fesse chequy, azure and or, between three fleurs- 
de-lys, two and one ; crest, demi-lion rampant 
issuing out of a naval coronet. Can you inform 
me to what family the arms belong ? 
Davin G. Hasxrys, Jun. 
5, Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


BrazitiaN Heratns.—Is there any institution 
corresponding to our Heralds’ College, or are there 
any official heralds, in the empire of Brazil ? 

HironpDRuLe. 


A Hanproox oF AMERICAN CoysTITUTIONAL 
History.—I shall feel obliged if you or any of 


your correspondents can inform me whether the 
above is to had ; if so, the price, and who are 
the publishers. My object is to read some work 
that would explain the difference between each 
individual state government and the imperial 
overnment, and also the mode of electing the 
different officers, state and imperial. 
Hersr. Youxc. 


Osrensis.—At the end ofa Gallican Missal of the 
eleventh century, in my possession, is the following 
note written on a fly-leaf. Can any of your readers 
inform me where the province of Ostensis was 
situated, and whether Hereman was Bishop of 
Kalensi or Lealensi, as the document is not dis 
tinct ? 

“ Anno dni. w.cc.xxit.in die 8. Barbare consecrats 
est capella in Castro Waldecke in honore beate Virg 
Marie Kath'ine Marie Magdalene a dno. heremanne 
Kalensi (or Lealensi) epo. de p'vencia Ostensi auctoritate 
dni. Theodorici Trevore. archiepi.” KE 


A Bisnor snot as A HichwayMan.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me in which, I think, 
of Horace Walpole’s numerous works, either of 
letters or miscellanea, is contained the extraordi- 
nary statement, by him or by one of his corre 

dents, that the then Bishop of Raphoe, Dr. 
'wisden, father of the beautift Lady 5. 90 
prominent during the days of the Regency, was 
actually shot while acting as a highwayman on 
Hounslow Heath, and that the scandal was hushed 
up, the alleged cause of death being assigned s 
a violent attack in the bowels? He was not dead, 
it was stated, when he was brought into London, 
but died in the course of the day, I supy at his 
daughter's. * RE 


» Paruiament or Bats: History or roe Mt 
sicaL ScaLz.—What are the best sources to appl 
to for a full account of the firat, and for a history 
of the second ? ARTHENICE. 


Wuere was Garrick Marrizp ?—In Cassell’ 
Old and New London, vol. iii. p. 213, occurs this 
ei 

“Two doors eastward of Freemasons’ Tavern iss 
Wesleyan chapel; and it may be interesting to record 
here the fact, ‘ not generally known,’ that at a place of 
worship on or near this spot, on the 22nd June, 1748, 
one David Garrick, of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, wat 
married by his friend, the celebrated Dr. Franklin, to 
Eva Maria Violette, of St. James's, Westminster, a cele- 
brated dancer. According, however, to her own state 
ment to Mr. J. T. Smith within a few months of her 
death, Mrs, Garrick was married at the parish church of 
St. Giles’s, and afterwards in the chapel of the Portuguste 
Ambassador in South Audley Street.” 


‘These statements are evidently erroneous. In the 
memoir of Garrick prefixed to his 
2 vols. 4to., London, 1831, it is stated :— 

“On the 22nd June, 1749, Garrick was married te Eve 
Maria Violetti by Mr. Francklin, at bis chapel ser 
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‘The mate by discovery, the most industrious mate of all. 
‘The mate in the corner of eld, Alexunder's mate. 
The mate in the mniddest of eld, an unfortunate mate. 
‘The mate on tho side of the field, a coward's mate. 
‘The blinde mate, a shameful mate. 

The stale, s dishonourable mate. 

The mate at two Draughtes (moves), a foole’s mate.”” 


W. T. Hyarr. 








Enfield, N. 


Brack Ink (5t8 8, vi. 327, 520 ; vii. 7, 155.)— 
“To make ink, cut for yourself wood of the thorn- 
trees in April or May, before they produce flowers or 
Jeaves, and, collecting them in small bundles, allow them 
to lie in the shade for two, three, or four weeks, until 
they are somewhut dry. Then have wooden mallets, 
with which you beat these thorns upon another piece of 
hard wood until you peel off the bark everywhere, put 
which immediately into a barrelful of water. When you 
have fillod two, or three, or four, or five barrels with 
bark and water, allow them so to stand for eight days, 
until the water imbibes ull the sap of the bark. After- 
wards put the water into a very clean pan, or intoa 
cauldron, and fire being placed under it, boil it; from 
time to time, also, throw into the pan some of this bark, 
go that whatever sap may remain in it may be boiled out. 
‘When you havo cooked it a little, throw it out, and again 
putin more; which done, boil down the remaining water 
unto third part, and then, pouring it out of this pan, 
put it into one emaller, and cook it until it grows black 
and begins to thicken; add one third part of pure wine, 
and, putting it into two or three new pots, cook i until 
you see a zort of skin show iteelf on the surface: then 
taking these pots from the fire, place them in the sun 
until the black ink purifies itself from the red dregs. 
Afterwards tuke small bags of parchment, carefully 
sewn, and bladdere, and, pouring in the pure ink, sus 
pend them in the sun until all ix quite dry; and when 
dry, take from it ua much aa you wish, and temper it 
with wine over the fire, and. ad alittle vitriol, write. 
But if it should happen, through neglizence, that your 
ink be not black enough, take a frazment of the thickness 
of « finger, and, putticy it into the fire, allow it to glow, 
and throw it directly into the ink.” 
The above is from the writings of an ecclesiastic, 
pebibly, nearly contemporary with the Norman 
Sonquest, the monk Rugerus, or “ Theophilus.” 
Those interested in the subject will no longer 
wonder that, after so much care and patience, the 
ink of the monks remains so black. 
Esnty Corr. 











Teignmouth. 


Sm Davin Owen (5 S. vii 89, 155.)—His 
eldest son, Sir Henry Owen, had issue, according 
to some authorities, a son named David ; but in 
Berry’s Sussex Gencalogies he is stated to have left 
two daughters only. I do not know whether 
descendants of the family still exist. After dis- 
posing of the Midhurst estate, very little appears 
to be known of them. W. DP. 


Gray's “Ener” (5 §, vii, 142.)—How are 
we to reconcile the statement that the earliest 
publication of the poem was probably that in the 
Magazine of Magazines for February, 1751, issued. 
on March 1, 1751, with the facts that Gray wrote 
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to Walpole on February 11, hearing his fra was 
to appear in the next number of the Magaz-ix 
requesting Walpole to get Dodsley to print it st 
once, “which may be donc in less than a week’s 
time,” and that he wrote to Walpole a second time, 
on Feb, 20, thanking him for having had it printed 
by Dodsley and for the kindly advertisement 
which Walpole had prefixed to it? Is it not plsin 
that Dodsley's first edition was before the public 
at least a week previous to the ap) nce of the 
poem in the Magazine of Magazines for February? 

Epwarp Sottr. 

Satton, Surrey. 


“LEAP IN THE DARK” (5 S, vi, 29, 94)—I do 
not think the ipsissima verba have been traced 
further back than (i: Rabelais has been quoted, 
but to the editor of his Works in English, P, Mot- 
teux, we owe the idiom :— 

“ Rabelais being very sick, Cardinal Du Bellay seat his 
page to him to have an uccount of his condition. Hs 
answer was: ‘Tell my lord in what circumstances thea 
findest me; I am just going to leap into the dark. He 
is up in the cock-loft: bid him keep where he is. As for 
thee, thou ‘It always be a fool. the curtain, 
the farce is done.’"—“ Life of Dr. Fi i is.” 
p- xxiii, prefixed to his Works, London, 1694, 12mo. 

Vixcent S. Leay. 


Epwanp —icnarp Poorer, B.A, F.S.A. (5%S 
vii. 49.)—This gentleman issued in 1828 pro 
for publishing “ Letters, Critical, Philological, and 
Literary, from Eminent Scholars of the Eighteenth 
Century to the Rev. Jonathan Toup, A.M., with 
Biographical and Historical Illustrations,” but the 
work seems not to have advanced beyond this pre- 
nary step (cf. Nichols's Lit. Illustrations, viii 
447, 558-62). W., Pripeaux Courrner. 

Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Davyes Famiy (5™ S. vi. 428, 544.)—In my 
collection of Davies arms, the arms of Richart 
Davyes or Davies, successively Bi 
Asaph and St. Davids, the first translator of the 
Bible into Welsh, are thus given—Argent, s 
chevron sable between three boars’ heads couped 
of the last, armed and langued ppr. He was de 
scended from Eduowain Bendew, chief of the 
thirteenth noble tribe of Britain, and bore his 
arms, He died a.p. 1581. 


Francis Rosert Davizs. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock. 











Trae Grypixa incunva: Names or Fossas 
(5t S, vi. 426 ; vii. 15, 56.)—I send a few more 
popular names to add to Mr. Hotnawn’s list. 
Probably Prof. Buckman can increase it still more. 
I have heard the single valves of Hi; ius 
ponderosum described as males by the brickmakers 
at Bishop’s Cleeve, nesr Cheltenham ; whea 
united, they call them females. Portions of the 
stems of Encrinites (St. Cuthbert’s beads) are 


known as “screws” or “ wheelstones” in 
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counsel and even sweeter thoughts, and in some respects 
the book resembles Wither’s hymns for every situation 
in life, only this is poetical prose and Wither is prosaic 
poetry. The book sturts with the significant phrase, 
a“ God’ ways are pleazant and satisfying to those who 
seek them in love.” 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Sir Walter Scott, 
‘Bart., of Aulotsford. With a Reprint of his Memo- 
Tials of the Haliburtens. By the Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. 
(Printed for the Royal Hist. Society.) 

Waetnen Scott succeeded, in the sense contemplated by 

himeelf, in founding un independent branch of a family 

which already reckonrd among its ancestors great land- 
holders and many of gentle blood, and which branch 
should be known to long successive ages as Scott of 

‘Abbotsford, is not quite so certain as some persons take 

it to be. But, whether or not, Dr. Rogers in compiling 

the genealogical detuils and in reprinting the memorials 

of the Haliburtons has furnished a volume which should 
‘possessed Ly all who respect the greatest of the 

novelists of tho first half of the present century. 


Fro Scxpav.—Palm Sunday seems to have been ob- 
served this year under both its names. In Bucks and 
Beds figs were eaten. The grocers’ shops had their usual 
display of the fruit. C. C. writes, with reference to this 
subject as connected with Silbury Hill:—“I have 
ascended this mound during a visit to Abury and the 
neighbourhood. Dr. Stukeley, and more recently Sir R. 
C. Hoare, in their description of this curious eminence, 
alluded to the atcient custom of the rustics ascendin 
the mound on Palin Sunday to ent fige, cakes, sugar, an 
water brought from the Swallow Head, or spring of the 
river below. On Clea Hill, near Warminster, at Martin- 
sall, and on several hills in North Wales, this custom is 
stated still to prevail. Sce Wilts Archeol. Bfay., vol. vii. 

181. What is the origin of the custom! Does it pre- 
vail in other places in Britain or elsewhere?” 


‘Tue Society of Antiquaries has recently done » good 
work. At the euggestion of the president (Frederick 
Ouvry, Esq.) and council, the wills at the Probate Office, 
Somerset House, ure now accessible to readers in the 
literary department down to the year of the accession of 
George III., 1760, inclusive. This opens up sixty addi- 
tional years to students. 




















Rotices to Carresponvents. 


Or all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
ns a guarantee of good faith. 


D. B.—Bubb Doddington (or Baron de Melcomb Regis) 
left ‘at his death, in 1762, his whole property to his 
cousin, Mr. Thomas Wyndham, of Hammersmith. Mr. 
Wyndham, dying in 177, lett the MS. papers, diary, 
letters, and poems of Lord Melcomb to Henry Penrud- 
dock Wyndhum, charging him to publish oniy such of 
them as might do honour to Lord Melcomb’s memory. 
Mr. H. P. Wyndham published the diary on the ground 
that, though it chowed the writer's political conduct to 

















ruary, 176 

Jasez writes Aa the Luste lest crux in The Tempert, 
ili. 1, is now ‘positively closed,’ allow me to say, a8 a 
Notice to Correspondents, that the reading proposed by 
Mr. Lecis, at 5th 3, vii, 224, was given by Jape in his 
summing up at 5S, vi, 302, and is to be found in Mr. 















A. E. Brac’s tractate, Collier, Coleridge,and Shakespeare, 
1860, p. 150. Here, too, I would give all the references 
to this passage in 5th 8., viz. Sth 3. iv. 181, 293, 365; 
v. 105; vi. 25, 104, 185, 296, 302; vii 3, 44, 148, 941" 
It would be a convenience to persons stud: the pas- 
sage, now that all has been eaid that need be said.” 

W. W. (“It's a far cry to Loch Awe”) is referred to 
Mackintosh’s Collectioa of Garlic Proverbs and Familiar 
Phrases, ed. 1819, pp. 132, 138, and note, pp. 209, 210. 
Also to Scott's Legend of Montroseand Rod Rey; to Lij 
of Charles Kingsley, vol. ii. p. 139; and to“ N. & ok 
8. vi. 505; vii. 42, 149. 

J, Boucnter.—The “ Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this 
Parish ” is to be found in Warburton’ ition of Pope, 
vol. vi. pp. 287-300. 

F. L. W.—Formerly, the mother church was visited 
on Mid-Lent Sunday. This was succeeded by the custom 
of visiting parents on that day. 

Erato Hrts (ante, p. 225.)—With reference to Mrs. 
Dodd, E. H. is referred to the true account of her in 
Croker’s Boswell (Murray), p. 545. 

Epixa.— 

“ Affecting all equality with God.” 
Paradise Lost, bk. v. 1. 760. 
Erato H1its,—A letter for you lies at the office. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. : 

















IRISH STATE PAPERS, REIGN OF JAMES I. 
In imperial vo, pp. 76, price 154, cloth, 
ALENDAR. cop STATE PAPERS relating to 
ELAND. of the Reign of James 1, 
Record Uffice and elaewhere. "Fited by Oc W, RUSSELEY Pores 
FE LEPRDERGANT larrister at-Law. ander the Direction ot'tee 
aster of the Ko! with the Sanctivh of Hl. 31. Secretary of stew 
fur the Home Department. | ne ancuvn of HSE bad 
#4" The Series, of which this is the Fourth Vol 
Hiot_ of the Toh State Haver. cyimmcuctn wea The satan, 
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fined to those in the Publia Reoord Office of England. 67° 2° 
London: LONGMANS & CO, and TRUBN. 
Oxford: "Varker £2. Cambridge: Me mis Pee Seatart: 
A. Thom. 
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“No. 1, APRIL, price 38 6d. 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A MONTIILY REVIEW. 


1, The TRUE STORY of the VATICAN COUNCIL, Noa By 
Cardinal Manping. 





2. The RECENT CRISIS in AMERICA, By E D. J. Wilson. 

3, GEORGE SAND. By Frederick Myers. 

4. The RADIOMETER and its LESSONS, Ry Dr. W. B 
Carpenter, P.18, 





6. OUR ANCIENT MONUMENTS, By Sir John Lubboek, Bart, 


6. MR. GLADSTONE and SIR G. LEWIS on AUTHORITY in 
ATTERS of OPINION. By SirJames Fit-yame- Stephen, QC. 

7. RUSSIA-(Conclusion), By M. E. Grant Duff, M1.P, 

8. On PATENTS and the NEW PATENT BILL. Bz che Right 

Hon. Lyon Mayfair, M 

PERIAN NOTES. No. 1. The Third Murderer ia 
Macbeth. By Henry Irving. 

1, A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Lord Selborne, Rev, Dr. Sartinean, Mr. Prederiok % 
the Dean of Rt, Paul's, the Duke of Argyll, Professar Clifiecd. 
Bubiect : “The Infuenoe of a Decline in Religious Belief upon 
Morality.” 

HENRY 8, KING & CO. London. 
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of his 


the finest library in these 
books were scarce works, some old black-letter ; 
a good collection of chsp-books, while his assort- 
ment of Christmas carols was something wonderful. 
I was then too young to understand the value of 
books, but I have o pleasant recollection of the 
many happy hours I, aso child, passed among them, 


parts. Man 


and revelled among old tomes, and often felt half 

frightened at the old block woodcuts I met with 

in turning them over. The old man is dead and 

his books scattered. Matthew Boulton, of the 

Soho, married a Miss Peers. Fatuer Frank. 
Birmingham. 


Srerxnotp: Hopxixs.—In the recently pub- 
lished life of Bishop Frampton, Nonjuror, it is 
stated that both Sternhold and Hopkins were born 
in the parish of Awre, in the Forest of Dean, Is 
there any authority for this statement? In 
Thompson Cooper’s Biog. Dict. Hampshire is men- 
tioned as the county in which Sternhold was born. 

W. Prwweaux Courtney. 

Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Dr Bury.—I want information of the family of 
De Bury, who, I believe, were in a high position in 
the county of Surrey in an early period of English 
history. E. Cuarrinoton, 


Heratpic.—On going lately (may I commend 
the example to all who have not, and still more to 
those who have, seen this actor in other Shak- 
spearian parts !) to witness Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ance of Richard III., my patriotic sensibilities 
were shocked at observing the royal standard to 
display, 1 and 4, the lilies of France, and 2 and 3, 
the lions of England. My violated sense of the 
proprieties has since moved me to make a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Edward III, and the 
shields on this have shown me that the Lyceum 
authorities are in the right. I had thought that 
the ancient claim of our sovereigns was to be 
kings of England and France, not of France and 
England. I seek in “N. & Q.” an explanation 
of what appears an heraldic anomaly to a de- 
scendant of the above-named Epwarp. 


Arms WAsTED.—What were the arms of Rhys 
ab Madoc ab David, Prince of Glamorgan, a.p. 
11507 What relation was he to Zestyn ab Gwrgant, 
King of Glamorgan, a.p. 1091? 

F. R. Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


To Tax Cot.ecrors.—If I seal anything with, 
say, a half-sovereign on the side on which the 
royal arms are, shall I be liable to the tax for 
armorial bearings ? E. T. M. W. 


A CLERKENWELL Printer.—Searches in the 
London directories having failed to procure the 
iaformation, any correspondent who can furnish 


the name of a printer, whose office was at No. 3, 

Whiskin Street, Clerkenwell, between the years 

1833 and 1838, will greatly oblige me, and help 

to arrive at the real history of a book, the origin 

of which has hitherto been involved in great 

obscurity. Witirax J. THous. 
40, St. George's Square, 8.1. 


Mrrapeav.—In Carlyle’s essay on Mirabeaa 
(vol. iv. p.71 of Critical and Miscellaneous Fuse, 
by Thomas Carlyle, in four vols., Chapman & ) 
there occurs the following passage :— 

“The Mirabeaus, from time immemorial, had (like a 

certain British kindred known to us) ‘ produced many s 
blackguard, but not one blockhead.’” 
To what British family does this refer, and where 
does the quotation, ‘“‘ produced many bi , 
but not one blockhead” (for Carlyle puts it asa 
quotation), come from ? Auice R. 


. “A voap with awn R.”—Can any of your readers 
inform me to what Tusser refers in the following! 
“ Good husband his boon 
Or request hath afar ; 
TIl_busband as soon 

Hath e toad with an R.” 

Five Hundred Points of Good Hwbandry, li. 16 
E. Cosnaw Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Zoviac.—Will Mr. Parritr or some other 
correspondent refer me to sources of information 
on the names and forms of Chinese and Egyptian 
signs of the zodiac ? Fow er. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Armour Last Wory.—In what war was ar 
mour last worn? I do not mean merely breast- 
late, back-piece, and helmet, like that now worn 
by the Guards; I mean a full suit of armour. 
Houbraken puts William IIJ., Marlborough, and 
George I. in armour. Did they really wear it, o 
was it only a pictorial adornment? Was armour 
worn in the Thirty Years’ War, or by Charles XIL 
of Sweden? I have seen it so represented ia 
pictures. E. Leaton BuEexkrnsopr, 


Tae Town on VILLAGE Ovex.—Was not this 
in former times under the control of the lord of 
the manor? Marrrs. 


A Privatz Hrarsr.—I have heard my mother 
mention a family who kept their own private 
hearse. The idea of a perpetual hearse in one’s 
coach-house was to her exceedingly horrible. This 
would be towards the end of the last century. 
She passed much of her early life in the neighbour 
hood of Besnard Geet, Whitby, aod Dee Co) 
I fancy they lived in that part country. 
Can you furnish me with the name of thee 
“ yeouliar people ”? PP. 
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“Cotes for flocks” are mentioned in 2 Chron. 

xxxii, 28; and it is noteworthy that two dove- 

cotes appear in the arme of Cotes, Lord Mayor of 

London in 1542. Wa. Usperuii. 
Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


1. From Curey-Coats, in Northumberland. 
2, From one of the eight places in England called 
“Contes”; from A.-S. cot, cote, cyte (G. koth, D. 
kot, W. ctct), a small house or hut. 3. From 
Cuthberts. 4. I.g. the surnames Coat, Coad, 
Coode, Coot, Coote, Cowd ; from Cornish cott, 
cuit, quit, quite (Welsh cocd), a wood. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 





Lower gives Coates as a name of local origin, 
and instances parishes in cos. Gloucester, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Sussex, York, &c. The Clergy List, by 
the way, shows no such parish in co. Leicester, but 
adds another in co. Camb. H.W. 


“Inr ” (5% §. vii. 146.)—I believe there is but 
one origin for this word in all its various senses, 
and that this would have been what it is if Italian 
had never existed. The primary meaning of tmp 
appears to be that of a shoot or scion ; it acquired 
a figurative meaning as child—child of the devil, 
or of whom or what you will. Imps are not neces- 
sarily impious, as S. T. P. seems to suppose. 
Archbishop Trench says (English Past and Present, 
pp. 154, 155):— 

“ If any were to speak now of royal children as ‘royal 
imps" it would sound, and with our present use of the 
word would be, impertinent and u ning enough ; 
and yet ‘imp’ was once a name of dignity and honour, 
and not of slight or of undue familiarity. Thus Spenser 
addresses the Muses in this language :— 

*Ye sacred tips that on Parnasso dwell’; 
and ‘imp’ was especially used of the scions of royal or 
illustrious houses, More than one epitaph i 
of our ancient nobility might be quoted beg 
language as this, ‘ere lies that noble imp.’ 
As the origin of imp, Wedgwood's Dictionary 
gives :— 

“Du, pote, Dan. pode, Pl. D. paot, a shoot, slip; 
whence PI. D. paten, inpaten ; Du. pooten, inpooten, to 
plant, to vet: Van. pode, Limousin emprouta, Bret. em- 
houde, O.ILG. inpiton, tuple; A-S, impan, G.impfen, 
to graft: in the Salic laws impotus, Limousin empesu, a 
graft. The tota! saueezing out of the long vowel is re- 
markable. The Du. pofe is related to E. put, as Du. 
hotte, Fr. houtun, a bud, to Du. botten, Fr. buuter, to put 
forth usa tree in spring.” 























Sr. Switnts, 
81, 202, 118; vi. 328, 420, 579.) 


Epitioys or Ben Jossoy (5 S. vii. 168.)— 
E. J. B. possesses the second volume of Ben’s own 
edition, and one of the two volumes constituting 
the second edition of Ben Jonson's works, viz., 
that of 1640. The contents ought to have shown 
him that the two volumes he has belong to different 
editions. My copy of the folio of 1631 cost me 
dear: I bought it of a poor barber for 308. It 





[See 4m 





has no title ; but, if perfect, would be worth nearly 

as much. The other would probably be priced 

even lower. But, of course, all depends upon 

condition, Jar 
Athenseum Club, 


Books on Spectra Sunsects : Satrres (5% 8 
vi. 181, 296, 323, 358; vii. 110, 173, 182, 254)— 
It may prevent misunderstanding with regard to 
the omission of Mr. E. Hawkins’s name as 
compiler of the Catalogue of Satirical Prints, Ba 
Mus., vols. i. and ii., if I state that his share in 
these volumes is comparatively and positively 
small, Of the third and unpublished volume his 
part is very much larger. I was misled in estima- 
ting the contents of the three volumes at 3,500 
entries, of which about 850 are by Mr. Hawkins; it 
should have been about 3,850, and 650, The 
paragraph in the introduction to the first volume 
to which Bin. Ccr. alludes, and its fellow in the 
second volume, are the only portions for which! 
am in no degree responsible. The third volame 
will shortly be presented to the Trustees. 

F. G. Steraexs. 


Tne Reercines (5% §, vii. 47, 196, 253.)—Wil 
Mr. Stuprs kindly give me a reference to th 
pedigree of the Huson family to help in a search] 
am about to make at the British Museum ? 


‘VRSSELS PROPELLED BY Horses on Bosm 
(5™ §. vi. 388, 543 ; vii. 59, 99.).—Mr. Le Neve 
Foster is perfectly right. The “ retrograde atep" 
doubted by W. S. L. was certainly taken, for 
recollect the occurrence and have mentioned the 
same in my Perlustration of Great Yarmouth 
vol. i, p. 215, and vol. iii, p. 276. - The safety df 


g| the passengers was the reason why horses wer 


used as a propelling power, in consequence of the 
terror caused by the explosion, whereby eight 
persons were killed on the spot and many others 
severely injured. 

Steam was first used in 1812 on the Clyde, and 
on the Yure in 1813. 

The proprietor of the horse packet was Mr 
Wright, a Quaker, personally known to me, whe 
did not find the experiment successful, and aftera 
time steam as the propelling power was again used 
on the Yare. Cuas. Jno. Pauwer. 

Great Yarmouth. 


These vessels were called team-boats, and were 
in use about fifty years ago between Philadelphia 
and Camden, N. There were, I think, eight 
horses on each hoat, who, going round and round, 
moved the machinery which moved the paddles of 
the boat. Children were told that this monotonous 
mode of walking made the horses blind ; but it is 
more likely that horses already blind were selected 
for this work as being fit for little else. 

Usepa. 
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the Time, eighth ed., 1872, f; 683; Annual 
Register, 1874, part ii. p.171 ; [Uustrated London 
News, Ixy. 427 (1874). There was also a notice 
of him in the Daily News just after his death. 
Freperic Boase. 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


The munificent kindness of Samuel Rogers he 
attributed to Rogers’s appreciation of his poem, 
The Evening Hymn. For some years before his 
death he had been in straitened circumstances, and 
it was a matter of regret that a memorial for a 
pension, though headed by the names of Lord 

Macaulay and Mr. Tennyson, met with no re- 
sponse. He had beena widower more than twenty 
years, and left a son and two daughters i aneety ing. 


“Cnarm” (5% §, vii. 207, 257.)—This word has 
been often discussed: see, ¢.g., “N. & Q.,”3"S. xi. 
221, 382, 510. It is a perfectly common English 
word, used, to my own knowledge, in Shropshire, 
and is not a Celtic, but an English word, being 
the A.-S. cyrm, the hard ¢ turning into chas usual. 
Jamieson has it in his Dictionary, with the spell- 
ing chirm; and, though he fuils to give the A.-S. 
form, he yives the correct equivalent Dutch verb, 
viz. kermen, to lament. The A.-S. substantive is 
better, perhaps, spelt cirm; and Grein, in his 
ANS. [het., cirm, gives fifteen examples of its 
use as a substantive, and six examples of the verb 
cirman, which he rightly compares with O.H.G. 
Larmian, to make a noise. The word is perfectly 
well known, and the supposed “(iaelic” equivalent 
is all moonshine ; so, too, is a supposed connexion 
with the Latin carmen. Watten W. Sxeat. 








G. C. G. asks what authority there is for assign- 
ing this expression to the South rather than to the 
North. Probably there is not any; and it was 


most likely only because Kingsley was so much 
better acquainted with the vocabulary of the 
former than with that of the latter that he came 
to believe that there was a charm in the speech of 
the southrons unknown in other parts of England. 
It may be proved that this is not the case from the 
pages of “N. & ().” itself. The question, Which is 
the earliest bird in the morning? was discussed in 
the first and second volumes of the 4S. At vol. i. 
p. 551, Curnsert Bepe writes :— 

“ A Huntingdonshire labourer eaid to me, ‘There's a 
saying, “ Up with the lark"; but there ’s a bird that's 
earlier than the lurk. The cuckoo's the first bird to be 
up in the morning, and he gocs round and calla the other 
birds. You may hear him a-hollering and waking them, 
and then they set up their charm.’” 

A correspondent writing from Slingsby, York, says 
(vol. ii. p. 111) :— 

« For several successive nights (moonlight) in June last 
8 nightingale commenced its charm here in « neighbour- 
ing bush at about 10 p.a.”” 


It will be seen from this latter quotation that 
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“ charm” cannot always be rendered by “ chorus”; 
nor does it invariably refer to sounds which are 
melodious. Mrs. Parker's Glossary of Words used 
in Oxfordshire (E. D. S., 1876) gives :— 

oe (chaam), # noise such as a number of children 
make.” 


Wedgwood says :— 

“The root of the Lat. carmen is preserved in A.S. 
cyrm, noise, shout; O.E. charm, a hum or low murmar- 
ing noise, the noise of birds, whence a cbarm of gold- 
finches, a flock of those birds. ‘I cherme as byrdes do 
when they make a noise s great number together’ 
(Palsgrave).” 

Halliwell, who has the quotation from Palsgrare 
and a reference to Peele and to Milton, attributes 
the word “charm” to the 1¥’est. He suspects that 
Milton uses it as meaning a company of birds. 
Sr. Swirars. 


Crurce Winpow (Exrianation) (5 S, vii 
107, 139,)—When I said that the opening in the 
wall of the rood-loft stairs was “ probably to admit 
air and light,” I understood it to be on the outside, 
from the mention in the description of “ handicg 
anything in,” as I thought that I remembered one 
to be at Iffley. Sr. Swirniy and O. suppose it te 
be on the inside, and make their suggestion a 
this supposition. Ev. MarsHatt. 


“Emptem” as a BaprismaL Name (5% S. vii 
149, 215.)—This name would corrupt from Emue- 
line. Emblem (var. Emblen, Emblin, Embelin) 
is, however, also found as a surname ; perhaps 
originally from Emblehem, Anvers, Belgium. 


Cuaryock. 
Paris. 


Many curious-looking pames are corruptions 
through mistake of the pronouncer or writer. 
know an Emmeline who is always called ‘‘Emblen,” 
and if an ¢ not very distinctly an ¢ was udded, it 
would look in MS. like “ Emblem.” P. P. 


Heratoice (5 S, vii. 8, 175.)—A_ lady of mr 
neighbourhood has a part of a fine old dinner service 
bearing the arms of Field, but with this difference, 
that the chevron is engratled, and the arm holdis 
the sphere—the crest granted to John Field, of 
East Ardsley, Yorkshire, the proto-Copernican of 
England—is here represented as armed with a 
gauntlet, not pp. as in the original grant. Can 
O. F. or any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me to what branch of the family of Field these 
differenced arms und crest belong ? J.S. 


“Kernixa” (5t §, vii. 29, 178, 237.)—Mr. Dion 
Boucicault put “keening” on the stage in the wake 
scene of the Shaughraun, and here, in New York. 
where the play ran two hundred nights, the peculiar 
wail of the keeners was caught up and whistled 
around the streets. J. BRaNDER Marruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 
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Percy Clinton Sydney-Smythe, Viscount Strang- 
ford. Moat of my readers will remember that his 
translation of Cumoens earned him a place in the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers; few of them 
perhaps that Byron’s Hours of Idleness contuined 
* Stanzas to a Lady, with the Poems of Camoens,” 
and that, as we learn from a note in the recent 
editions of Byron, “ Lord Strangford’s translation 
of Camoens’ Amatory Verses was, with Little's 
Poemr, a favourite study of Lord Byron’s at the 
fod.” 





riod. 

Lord Strangford, who was Dublin Gold Medal- 
list in 1800, was a ripe and good scholar ; and in 
the course of his Jong carcer as a diplomatist had 
gcen and heard so much that was noteworthy, that 
it is little wonder if his conversation was always 
fall of interest and illustrated by capital anec- 
dotes. Many and many such has it been my good 
fortune to hear from him in the course of the 
pleasant familiar chats with which he honoured 
me, sometimes the subject originating in a “ proof” 
ofan article for the forthcoming number of the 
Quarterly. One of his anecdotes, as showing what 
trifling incidents may bring about a change of 
fashion and taste in a whole nation, is so germane 
to the objects of “ N. & Q.” that I must, on some 
more fitting occasion, ask the cditor to find room 
for it. 

But from Dec. 1, 1849, to May 26, 1855, Lord 
Strangford was a more or less frequent contributor. 
Three days after the appearance of his last com- 
munication Lord Strangford was no more. His 
death was at once a shock and a surprise to me ; 
for though I knew he was too unwell to be present 
at the great debate on Lord Grey’s motion, on the 
25th, respecting the Russian War—for I bad had a 
letter from him on the subject—I little anticipated 
that I was to see him no more. A phrase which 
has been repeated over and over agin during the 
recent dis n on the Eastern Question has 
continually called Lord Strangford to my remem- 
brance, with reference to a conversation which I 
had with him on the state of affairs—a conversation 
which showed how little the most experienced of 
statesmen or diplomatists (for it must be re- 
membered that Lord Strangford had been our 
Ambassador both at Conetantinople and St, Peters- 
burg) can forecast coming events. “ Well, my 
Jord,” said I, one day, “is it to be peace or war?” 
“Mr. Thoms, I have had a long talk with Hey- 
tesbury this morning ; and we will undertake to 
keep the peace of Europe for si.rpence. All that is 
wanted ix to build a bridge for Russia to retire 
over.” Lord Heytesbury, it will be remembered, 
had played as important a part as a diplomatist a8 
Lord Strangford, and, like him, hud been Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. Petersburg. 

But Lord Strangford’s communications were not 
the only good service which he rendered to 
#N.&Q.” and to myself. It was owing to his 
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introduction that this same number contained the 
first of a long series of most interesting Notes, 
Queries, and Replies from one of his oldest and 
most intimate friends; one who, like the noble 
lord, having won laurels at Trinity College, 
Dublin, added to them the highest reputation as s 
statesman and politician. e modest C. by 
which all these articles were signed told to very 
few that the author of them was the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker. 

Mr. Croker’s communications to “N. & Q" 
might be numbered by hundreds. I must quote 
from one of them in “N. & Q.” of July 7, 1855, 
in which he bears the following tribute to the 
“accomplished and able nobleman” of whom I 
have been speaking :— 

“One who has known him for fifty-eight years bass 
melancholy pleazure in bearing—vraleat gnuantum—bis 
testimony to the extent and varicty of his information— 
the livelinees of his funcy—the soundness of his pra- 
ciples—the goodness of his heart—and the private anl 
public integrity of his long and distinguished life.” 

Mr. Croker is not the only kind and warm 
hearted man whom it would be unjust to jndg 
from the severity of his criticisms, and whoe 
nature scemed to alter, the moment he took pen 
hand as a public writer. His Drivate letters, d 
which I have many, are admirable, kindly, full d 
information, and very suggestive; and in the few 
interviews which it was my good fortune to hate 
with him, his conversation rivalled in interest 
and anecdote that of his old friend of fifty-eight 
years’ standing. 

At the Inst of these interviews, when I had 
called on him at Kensington Palace to answer, of 
rather to talk over with him, 9 literary question 
on which he had written to me, he was particularly 
cheerful und chatty ; and on that occasion told me 
several interesting anecdotes of the Great Duke 
and other celebrities, The readers of the article 
on Mr. Croker in the Quarterly Review of July 
last will remember that Mr. Croker, in his diary, 
under the date Sept. 4, 1852, recording the par 
ticulars of a visit paid to him at Folkestone by 
the Duke, says :— 

“ Lady Barrow’s five little fils wore with us, and be 
won their hearts by writing his name in their albaws; 
in the rignature of one, the best written of the five, be 
wrote his name with a single /. His good humour and 
kindness to the children, indeed to everybody, wa 
remarkable.” 

As Mr. Croker told me the story, it was this very 
good nature that led to the misspelling. When he 
wrote his name in the album of the youngest of 
the little girls, he, with characteristic thoughtful- 
ness, wrote it in a large text hand. This no doubt 
led to the error. The young lady discovered the 
mistake, and said, “ Why, you don’t know how to 
spell your own name.” The Duke looked at it 
and laughed, and said, “Dy dear, you take care 
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connotes labour, trouble, or journeying. According 
to Hyde Clarke, travail is toil, labour (generally), 
or the same in childbirth ; travel, journey, journey- 
ing, This distinction is bused on modern usage, 
and ought surely to be observed uniformly in 
modern English Dibles. Yet, so far as I have 
‘seen, it is not, and the Speaker's Commentary has 
travail (rightly) at Ex. xviii. 8, but travel (wrongly) 
ut Numb. xx. 14, for the same Hebrew word, which 
means weariness (LXX. poy dos, Vulg. lalor’. To 
the modern English reader the word (rare! conveys 
# wrong idea, and is all the more likely to mislead 
Decwuse it happens to suit the context. All the 
passages in Cruden with travel ought to he travail, 
except Acts xix. 29, Job xv. 20 should be 
fravaileth, but Prov. vi. 11 and xxiv. 35, and 
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25, 
Tsaiah Ixiii. 1, are rightly given with trarelidh ond 
travelling. 


f J.T, EB, 
Mattield Hall, Durham. 


Tussia ix tie Binte; Goc ayo Macoc.— 
Three times in Ezekiel (xxviii. 2,3; xxxix. 1) 
occur the words nisi ré'sh, “prinee of Nosh,” 
Geseninsand Fiirst understand by Kosh (LN. ‘T'as) 
the Russinis, and the former thinks it probable 
that the name is connected with the river Araris. 
(Up. the Greek ‘PwgoAavoi, and the Finnish Rosso- 
luinen="the Russian people.” 

In Ezek. xxxviii, 2 we meet, for the first; time, 
with those venerated Guildhall names, Goy and 
Magoy, Perhups it may interest citizens of Lon- 
don to hear that Orientulists have identified Gog 
with the (qu of the cuneiform inscriptions, and 
the Gyges of Herodotus, Migog being simply “ the 
land of Gox,” te, Lydia. See Cooper, irchate 

ea.” A. L. Marnew, 


















Curoxoaramars.—In looking over a file of 
French newspapers fur the past year, 1 came across 
the following inscription on the new Jesuit schuol 
at Lille :— 

“Christo Deo regl regVM, IVYentVtl, patrlae, 
eCCLeslae "=1576, 

The writer of the artic 
tion of the above school, 

“L'usage des chronogrammes tend plutiit di se pordre 
qu'é s'étendre 1] était tres répanda en Belgique et daus 
le nord de Ja France, 

“Au siéele dernier, il y avait, parmi nos ouvriors 
Hillois, des nmateurs Je chronogramme, en langue fran- 
, bien entendu, Voici quelques wavres de l'nn 
ux, conservées par Iu tradition duis la famille de ses 





after a short descrip- 

















patrons. 
“A Voccnsion de la réparation d'un atelier, en 1 
eranD DleV répan Dex Vos grates sVr Ce Liev. 





“A Voccusion du décés de Yun des ouvriers de In 








G. Pennatr. 
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“Querrs.”—A sixpenny Guide to the Land of 
Scott, sold at Melrose, says, ‘The majority of 
parish churches seein to have had a small Lua 
ment called the queer, which is thought to hare 
been used for baptisms, marriages, and masses,” 
This northern ecclesiologist describes the chapels 
in the nave of Melrose Abbey as “a series of aisles, 
probably intended to serve as confessionals, private 
chapels, or queers.” What would Sir Walter have 
thought of this queer guide? The necessity of 
metre compelled him to write “the saa hl 


“Cvatry.”—This word furnishes an instance 
of the capricious changes of pronunciation. In 
Walker's day the ch was sounded as in chirf, 
though they pronounced chevalier as we now do. 
Apropos of chivalry, Archbishop Whately usd 
to tell of a sayacious critic of his juaintance, 
who discovered that, in Campbell's Zfohenlind.s. 
“charge with all thy chivalry” was a misprint for 
“all thy cavalry.” 8. T. P. 


Wuat_otr Foreratuens tnovenr or Te 
wacco.—The following is worth a corner 2 
“N.& Q,” It is from the proceedings and debs 
in the House of Commons :— 

“Wednesday, April 16, 1621.—Sir Willinm Stree 
moved that ho ‘would have tobacco banished wholly ot 
of the kingdom, and that it mioy not be brought in from 
any part, nor used amongst ua’; and Sir Grey Palme 
said ‘that if tobacco be not bi ed, it will overthrr 
one hundred thousand men in England, fur now it # 
so common that he hath seen ploughmen take it as ther 


ure ut plough," 
W. iD. Pix. 

















Leigh, Lancashire. 





Sonsrrs.—One of the fullest accounts of En; 
lish sonnet writers, and foreign ones also, especially 
Gerinan and French, brought down to the present 
time, with copious specimens, may be found where 
no one would think of looking for it, in the 
Dublin, Revicw of October, 1876, and January, 
1877. WL 


Butt or Pors Pics V.—A copy of the text of 
the bull authorizing the Americin bishops. to use 
balsam of Pern, in making chrism for use in the 
offices of the Church, is to be found in the late 
Daniel Hanbury's Science Mupers, chiefly Pharma- 
cological and Botanical, p, 204. Axon. 


Apmositioy ro Srexptaniets.—On the fiy- 
Teaf of an old volume, printed in 1690, occurs the 
following excellent precept :— 

“ Spend not nor spare too much ; be this ¢liy care, 

Spare but to spend, and only epend to spare 
He that spends more may want, aud so com 
But Le spends best that spares to spend again, 


KW. HL Nasu, BA. 






Florinda Place, Dublin. 
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word in any other language? Dutch is very rich 
in details and highly pictorial. I have instanced 
several other words of this kind in a printed paper 
on “The Philosophy of Verbal Monopoly.” 

Auex. V. W. Brexezs. 


Foretox Hzratprc Bratiograrny.—What are 
the best modern Spamuah Italian, and Portuguese 
works on heraldry HironDELue. 


“Vieux Noxts,” published in Nantes, 1876, 
3 vols.—There are some introductory remarks by 
Henri Lemeignen ; in the course of them he says : 

“ Nous avons contrélé minutieasement chaque couplet 
sur les éditions les plus vieilles ; Ia plupart de nos Notls 
du XVI. siécle ont é6 par nous retrouvés et soigneuse- 
ment copics dans les éditiona gothiques.” 
‘What is the meaning of “Gothic” editions? Does 
it mean only black-letter copies? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Nerewpera Crronticie.”—F. 8. A. (4S. ii. 
193), quoting from a letter to the Times, Aug. 19, 
1868, from Mr. T. Taylor about the Fairford 
windows, says :— 

“Diirer at the time these windows were designed 
wrote his name Thiirer, and employed a punning allusion 
to the significance of the second factor, a representation 
of the two leaves of a double door. Both this and the 
monogrum A. T. will be found in the‘ Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle, probably the work of Dii ‘ 

I have looked in vain for these in the book. Will 
some one be good enough to refer me to the pages 
where they are to be found? W. H. Rrzanps. 

Thelwall, Cheshire. 








Tiytoretro’s Daventer.—Can any of your 
readers inform me why Tintoretto and his dead 
daughter Marieta Robusti frequently form the 
subject of u picture? In the Academy some years 
ago Tintoretto was represented as painting the 
portrait of his dead daughter, and in a copy of a 
German print in my possession he is represented as 
kneeling by a couch on which is laid her corpse. 
T have looked through several accounts of his life, 
but can find no reason for the daughter being re- 
presented as dead. Epcar Boove. 


“Spaato’s Snrrtincs 1n REviGioy.”—A work 
so named is attributed by A’Wood to Bishop 
Neile. Will any of your readers oblige me by 
giving the full title, with date and place when and 
where it was printed ? E. H. A. 


Heratpic.—To what family did these armorial 
bearings belong :—A cross engrailed, surmounted 
bya bend? I cannot give the tinctures, as the 
arms are simply cut on a monumental slab, impaled 
with the arms of Bennet. They probably belonged 
to some West-country family. E. K. 


Jay Faarty.— Wanted information about 
William Jumes Jay, Rector of Elveden, co. 


Suffolk, 1869. Also, the arms of Jay of Scot- 
land. PS 


Tne “Enouiscnes Fevp,” wear -ASPERS.— 
There is a kind of enclosed field or orchard near 
eureta which now by the name of the English 
field (“ Englisches Feld”). Can any one give m 
information why this field is so named? EK. G. 

Tne Auston Famity.—Can you give me 
information regarding this family, menti 
in Playfair's Family Antiquities, vol. vi? The 
elder branch of John Alston, of Suffolk, ends 
with William Alston, of Gray’s Inn. A Jobn 
Alston was exiled in 1685 for participating in 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and it is conjectured tht 
he was the son of the above W. Alston. Whether 
this conjecture be right and what became of the 
exile are the questions desired to be answered. 


BA 
Georgetown, 8. Carolina. 


Fawity or Scawex, or St. Genwans, Cozs- 
waLt..—Having a copy of a coat of arms of ths 
family, containing several quarterings, I am é& 
sirous of finding out what families the Scaws 
married into prior to 1652, which date is afisd 
to the carving. I can give a description of te 
various arms without the colouring to any or 
able to assist me. F. C. Hrnestos. 


“Quip noc ap Irmicii BovESs, what has all this 
to do with the shoeing of my poor nagi7— 
Tressilian speaks thus Bentlicorthy vol. i. p. 170, 
Black’s edition, 1854) to Erasmus Holiday. Whee 
did Sir Walter Scott get the proverb ? 

J. Maxver Haween. 

“PRAESTAT NULLA QUAM PAUCA DE CARTHAGISE 
picerE.”—Whence is this old saying taken which 


Fuller quotes in his Worthies (Devonshire, Dennis 
Rolls)? EHA 


“Tian” USED AS A PreposiTion,—At p. 69 of 
an English grammar issued by the Central School 
Depét, 22, Paternoster Row, I find the following: 

“Than is properly # conjunction, but is sometimes 
used as a preposition governing an objective case :— 

“Thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he is a poet sublimer than me.’— Prior.’ 
Is not this simply bad grammar? In Letter Fifty- 
five of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, we read 
“ A voice from within demanded, ‘ Who’s there!’ 
My conductor answered that it was him.” 
J. Ww. W. 

Ritz or Sart or Wivow Buryinc.—No in- 
stance of the occurrence of this barbarous custom 
can, I believe, be found montioned either in the 
Rimédyana or the Mahdbhdrata. Can any posi- 
tive evidence be adduced of its having been 
tised in India before the fifteenth centu: the 
Chistian, era? RR W. aus, 

wiish. 
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W. Hone. Ancient Mysteries. London, 1828. 8vo. 


a 
B Th. Hawkins, nes if ihe Bo lish Prams in its 
various species of stery, Morality, an 

Comedy. TOxtord, 173 Syl 8y0. fea ted 

As to early printed mysteries on the Passion of 
Christ, I may mention :— 

Le mistere de In passion de nostre snulveur Jesus- 
Christ, mis par peraonnaiges, et joué moult triumphale- 
ment a Angers l'an 143. Fol. goth. 

This very ancient and popular play was composed 
early in the fifteenth century. ‘The first edition, 
mentioned above, was urranged hy Jehan Michel. 
One copy only, and an imperfect one, is known. 
There are many other editions :— Paris, Anthoine 
Verard, 1490, fol. goth. ; Paris, Nicolas Desprez, 
fol. goth. ; another, same date, no name of pub- 
lisher nor place of publication; Paris, Jehan Petit, 
no date, sm. fol. goth. ; Paris, Anth. Verard, 1499, 
fol. goth. ; Paris, veufve Jehan Trepperel et Jehan 
Jehannot, no date, tto. goth. ; Paris, “en la grande 
rue Sainct Jacques a l’enseigne de la rose blanche 
couronnée” (Simon Culvarin), no date, 4to. goth. ; 
Paris, Jehi Trepperel, no date, sm, 4to. goth., 
woodcuts ; Paris, Jehan Petit, no date, fol. goth, ; 
no place, Michel le Noir, 1512, to. goth. ; Paris, 
Alain Lotrian, no e, dto. goth. ; Paris, Ph. le 
Noir, 1532 or 1537, 4to. goth.; Paris, Alain 
Lotrian, 1539, to. goth. ; also 154: 















1530, 16mo, 
one di Chrieto historiata in rima vulgari secondo 
che recita e representa de parol a parola Ia diguisai 

znia de In Confalene di Roma lo vener 
luocho dicto Coiixeo, Nu dare (about 1500). 
epgrav. 





Hesrt GavssEron. 
Ayr Academy. 


Mr. Warp is, I suppose, referring to the way 
in which the Gospels of Holy Week were suny 
in England before the Reformation, and are still 
abroad. They were, as he says, divided between 
three persons, either clerics or choristers ; but 
they were, of course, the original narratives of the 
Evangelists, word for word, and can hardly be 
strictly called a play, though dramatically ren- 
dered. Sce a note in Mr. Blunt’s Annotated 
Prayer Book, p. 96, sixth edition. I think I have 
heard of an attempt to revive this use in one or 
two churches in England at present. Mr. Tooth 
would probably have done it had his aggrieved 
parishioners let him alone. 

C.F. S. Warren, M.A. 





Bexhill. 





Curistiay Hrrorsat (5 S. vii. 147.)—Let me 
give your correspondent some particulars as to the 
heroism which he is inquiring about. It is now 
nearly forty years since I read the details, The 





leading facts are the following, as given by Dr. 
Halbeck, a missionary of the Church of En, 

In the eouth of Africa there was a large lazar-honse 
for lepers. It was a very extensive one, embracin; 
considerable space, enclosed by a high wall, 
containing fields which the lepers cultivated. I 
do not remember the name of the place or district, 
nor cun I recall the work of Dr. Halbeck referring 
to the matter. Possibly the narrative was given 
in the missionary intelligence published by the 
Church Missionary Society. There was only one 
entrance to tho tainted enclosure, and it was 
strictly guarded. When any one was discovered 
in the neighbourhood with leprosy upon him, he 
was brought to this gate, thrust in, and never 
lowed to return, Within there were multitudes 
ick in ull stages of the disense. From an ad- 
height, the Englixh missionary saw then 
at work. Each one was doing something, accori- 
ing to his strength and according to the limbs still 
possessed by him, for (as those know who hare 
seen the victims of the horrible disease in the East 
at this day) sometimes one limb and sometime: 
another disappears, rotted off or eaten away. He 
observed two, especially, sowing peas ; the om 
had no hands, and the other had no feet. He wh 
was without hands carried his feetless fellow 
worker on his back, while he who had the hands 
carried the bag of seed, und dropped the pew 
successively, which the other pressed into the 
ground with his foot. Two Moravian missionaries 
chose the lazar-house as their field of labvar. 
They entered it knowing that they were not to 
return, If they should be cut off in their heroic 
work, others were ready to fill their place. This is 
all the account that [ can give your correspondent 
of one of the noblest exhibitions of Christian 
heroism which the world has ever witnessed. 
Perhaps the records of the Church Missionary 
Society may supply fuller details ; or, better still, 
the archives of Moravian missions, if these are 
accessible. 










The account referred to is in a work entitled 
Str Mouths in the Sandwich Islands, by Isabells 
L. Bird. At p. 366, et seq., it says + 

“The Hawainn Legislature, recognizing the dieastreas 
fact that leprosy ig ut once contagious aud incurable, 

assed an act to prevent its spread, and tually the 
Bond of Heulth established » leper settlement on the 
island of Molokai fur the isolation of lepers.” 


After further infort 
question, thus detaile: 

“A emull church near the landing and another at 
Kalawao tell of the extraordinary devotion of « Catholic 
priest, who, with every prospect of advancement in his 
Church, and with youth, culture, and refinement to hold 
him back from the sacrit is in this hidcous valley a 
self-exiled man for Christ's sake,” &c. 














ion comes the story in 











Not to derogate from the merit of this earnest 
man, I remember something of the same kind 
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Ancre (ancora, anchor), 1883, 1918. Candel (candela), 
1872, 1965. Ceaster, 768. Deofla (devile}, 756, 1680, 
2088, Discas (dishes), 2775, 3018. Draca (draco, dragon), 
892, 1426, and passim. Giganta (giant), 113, 1562, 1690. 
Gim (gem), 2012, 1157, 2749. Mil (a mile), 1362. Nefa 
(nepos, nephew, grandson), 881, 1203, 2170, 2208. Non 
{nonz, noon), 1600. Sealman (psalms, really “ songs”), 
2460. Strect (strata, a street, road), 320, 910, 1634, 

I have used Mr. Arnold’s text, and have quoted 
the exact form of the word as it occurs at one, at 
least, of the references. The use of Latin words is 
of more interest and value in this poem than in 
many early books, since it is not a translation from 
a Latin work, nor isit a religious work. Moreover, 
it is worth remark that in almost every case an 
English synonym of the Latin word occura in the 
poem, so that there was no need to use it. The 
question of “ interpolations,” which Mr. Arnold 
mentions in his preface, does not affect any word, 
since deofle and giganta are found in unsuspected 
passages as well as in doubtful, and his great “ in- 
terpolation,” lines 2900-3027, is not quoted in my 
list. Some words may be taken as doubtful ; thus 
T have left out tweall (wall), win (wine), as cognate 
rather than borrowed words. The word orcneas is 
found in line 112, and is rendered “ghosts,” with 
a note that “Grein suggests the Lat. orcus” as its 
derivation ; segn isin line 2 (ejected by Mr. 
Arnold, following Grein, in favour of sige, victory), 
possibly intended by the scribe for signum (cf. 
Cwedmon, 2364, 3056). I do not admit resten 
(verb) or reste (subs.), passim, taking them to be 
uninfluenced by the Latin restare, and I would 
translate rerate, 2456, “bed or resting place,” not 
“remains,” as Mr. Arnold does, thereby giving 
some colour to the idea of a Latin origin. In line 
1600 Mr, Arnold translates no daeges “the noon 
of day,” but it is much more likely that it means, 
as of old, “three o’clock, noni,” as in “ Friddan 
sipe on midne daeg, feorban sife on néntid” 
(Blickling Homilies, p. 47), and this would make, 
I think, much better sense. 0. W. Taxcock. 


















Tne Norman Cross Banracgs (5% S. vii. 108, 
216.)—It is true that a foot-note to the “Story of 
a French Prisoner of War in England,” Chambers's 
Miscellany, vol. xiii. (not vol. vi.), No. 116, states 
it to be “a translation from the French, which 
ap) ared a number of yours ago, and has been 
obligingly placed at our dispusal by the proprietor.” 
But this is an error. The story, which might have 
been written by Defoe or Wilkie Collins, was no 
translation from the French, but was the produc- 
tion of Mr. H. Bell, x schoolmaster, of Barnwell, 
near Oundle, Northamptonshire. It was based 
upon the fact of a prisoner's escape, and the de- 
scription of the barracks and prison life is very 
accurate, and is in curious contrast to the mis- 
statements in Mr. Borrow’s Lutengro. The story 
originally appeared in the Stamford Mercury, 
though I am unable to give the date, and, meeting 
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with much favonr, it was published in # pam 
form by Mr. Robertson, bookseller, of ad 
borough. It has been reprinted many times, and 
thoroughly deserves its e. I imagine that its 
author, of whom I should like to learn farther 
particulars, was a near relative, if not the father, 
of Mr. Thomas Bell, author of The Ruins of Liw- 
den and The Rural Album: contatning Descrip- 
tive and Miscellaneous Poems; with Historical 
Notices of Barnwell and Fotheringhay Castles, é. 
(London, Joseph Masters, 1853). The auth 
dates his preface from Barnwell, and speaks of “s 
cottage endeared to his heart by family sssoce- 
tions of more than a century and a half.” In th 
Rev. W. D. Swzerino’s note relative to the French 
risoner’s story, the inference is made that “the 
Bisho of Moulins was an inmate ” of the barrack 
But the author stated, with correctness, that “the 
and venerable Bishop of Moulines volue 
tarily attended to the religious duties of te 
prison.” Asa matter of fact, the bishop lodged 
in a house in the High Street of Stilton, near» 
the famons Bell Inn, on the same side of the stres, 
towards Conington, and therefore had some & 
tance to walk to his daily ministrations at & 
barracks. I have heard the bishop spoken of 3 
the very highest terms by those who knew hm 
intimately. The necessary funds for his om 
maintenance were supplied from France and fro 
his own resources, and his charities to the prisones 
were very considerable. They certainly wanted 
for nothing—except their liberyy. 
‘CUTHBERT Bepe. 


SicwaTurrs or Prers (5 S, vii, 249.)—The 
answer to Mr. Touiinsoy’s query wonld appeor 
to be that—apart from changes in or additions to 
family names enjoined upon legatees and heirs 
under testamentary dispositions of property—mere 
whim or eccentricity, and not any definite rule, 
has hitherto regulated the mode of signing. 
Francis Henry Egerton, eighth and last Earl of 
Bridgewater,—one of the oddest fishes amongst 
the Paris colony of British eccentrics of this cen- 
tury,—affords a notable example in point. He 
succeeded to his title in 1823 ; and, although he 
generally subscribed his name “ Bridgewater,” he 
not unfrequently subscribed his letters ‘“ Elle- 
mere.” He even did so to his steward in Eng- 
land, Mr. Robert Clarke, as late as in 1825. t 
must have been a pure whim to use the inferior 
title. It cannot, at all events, be attributed to 
humility. Besides writing a life of his progenitor, 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, Lord Bridgewater left 
by will a considerable amount of money to be 
spent upon the erection of an obelisk to perpetuate 
the memory of that distinguished nobleman. As 
one among many proofs of Lord B.’s stupendous 
egotista may be mentioned his quarrel with his 
brother, the preceding earl, whom he is related 
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Portal ; Viscount Hereford, Sir W. F. A. Eliott 
and Sir G. Frankland Lewis, Barts. Among those 
of Pierre Godde may be enumerated—besides 
(through the marriage of his father, Henry Vernon, 
brother to the Countess of Grosvenor referred to, 
with Margaret Fisher) Mr. Vernon- Wentworth, of 
Wentworth Castle, whose son-in-law, Col. Thel- 
lusson, is aguin of a Huguenot stock—Sir R. Pigot, 
Bart., and, through the marriage of Caroline Pigot 
with Lord Henry Fitzroy, the Countess of Rosslyn 
and the youthful Lord Loughborough. Connected. 
again with the Goddes was the family of Pierre 
Debonnaire, from whom derive Lord Monson, Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., and, through the mar- 
riage of Emily Theophila Metcalfe with the fourth 
Viscount Ashbrook, and that of her daughter with 
George, sixth Duke of Marlborough, the present 
Marchioness and Marquess of Camden. Sir George 
Pigot and Sir Charles Metcalfe were ennobled for 
their distinguished colonial services, but in each 
instance the peerage expired with the individual 
in whose favour it was created, while the baronetcy 
has continued. Doubtless it would be easy, by a 
reference to Burke, to swell the list. But my note 
is perhaps already too long for your columns, and 
I will only ask to adda query. Can Mr. Bonpine- 
Ton tell me why M. La Roche took the name of 
Porter? Many aliens, upon or after their natura- 
lization, preferred to find an English equivalent 
for, or to adopt another name in lieu of, their 
foreign patronymic. But England could hardly 
offer M. La Roche a more thoroughly old English 
surname than that, less the prefix, he Pomened 


already. 
New Univ. Club. 
5th §, vil, 208.)—This is O.E. kem- 
cemban, Germ. kammen=to comb. 
“They will ‘kemb’ him, tc. drub him heartily.” 
T have frequently heard angry women of the lower 
class declare they would, if they caught the brat, 
“comb” his hair, or “comb” him = drub him 
heartily. Hic er Uniqte. 


Halliwell says “ kemb” = to comb (A.-S.), still 
in use. He also gives “comb” = to cut a per- 
son's comb, to disable him, Twenty yeurs ago a 
very common expression in the west of co. Down 
was, “I'll comb you, wy boy,” or “I'll give you 

LL.D. P. 


a combin’ for that.” 

“GEORGE” AS THE SIGN or AN Inn (5 S. vii. 
188.)—In The History of Signboards, by J. Lar- 
wood und J. C. Hotten, seventh edition, it is said 
that it was after the foundation of the Order of 
the Garter that the George became such a favourite 
sign. Mippie Tempiar. 


“1636. Andover. The whole 
said Bayliffe, approved Men and 
and Alehouse keepers there for their sev'rall signes be- 
Jonginge unto their Innes and Alehouses.” 






eres rent due to the 
jurgesses, from Innes 


The first entry is :— 

“From Hen. Sandys, Esq., for the signe of his Ténte 
called the George, vis. viijd.” 

In the rental for the freeholders for the same 
year appears :— 

“Henry Sandys. From him for a Ténte in the high 
streete culled Penytons, nowe the George, late the said 
Lord Sandys, and lensed by him to Alexander Twitchin, 
Gent., lute in the Tenure of John Tarrant and nowe in 
the tenure of William Bagworth, iiijs.” 

T have just made out the receipt for the Peoseis 
year ; it is still the George, and pays the old rent 
of 4s. yearly. Sam. Soaw. 

Andover. 


I am obliged by your note on my query. Is it 
not rather strange, however, that you do not hear 
of inns called Andrew in Scotland or Patrick in 
Treland, if your solution is correct? I should be 
more inclined to suppose that the sign derived ita 
origin from the badge of the Garter, the George; 
and as there certainly used to be a and 
Blue Boar—ancient,“ perhaps, as the reign of 
Rich, I1.—this probably is the case. 

It is.somewhat remarkable that, St. 
being our patron saint, it should have been left # 
a foreign family, in the year of our Lord 1714 
to introduce the name of George as a commor 
Christian name into England. 


Howetr’s Lerrers (5 S. vii. 148, 211.) 
am much obliged to the various correspondents who 
answered my queries on Howell's Letters. The con- 
jecture of AcHE, that concustable stands for con 
gustable, is confirmed by the fact, of which I have 
been informed by a friend, that in the third edition, 
1655 (my quotations were made from the ninth), the 
word is congustable, T. Lewis O, Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


“ PappincTon srecTacLes” (5% §, vi. 308)— 
I presume that by this phrase is meant the cap 
pulled over the eyes of the convicted criminal on 
the scaffold at Paddington, the old place for 
capital executions. Its use in Poor Robin's 
Almanack in connexion with Newgate and Tyburn 
points to this as the, most likely, if not the only, 
explanation. W. T. M. 

infield Grove. 


Sr. Mary Martreton (5 §. vii. 225.)—In 3 
amphlet, entitled “ Whitechapel Rectory Bill: 
eport and Evidence laid before a Public Vestry 

of the Inhabitants of the Parish of White 
Jan. 25, 1849,” by the late W. H. Black, F.S.A, 
I find in the first paragraph the following :— 

“ Its other appellation Matfelon seems to have origi- 

nated in some custom of ‘tolling a bell or the 


ance of sume ceremony on the approach in this pariah 
of felons in their way from the ay towards Executien 


Dock, whereby they were mated, that issubdued, soared, 


) or affrighted, by the tokens of their approaching death. 
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gratulation if the misunderstanding bas produced 
it. Otruan Hasst. 


Ricnarp Brome’s Prars (5 §. vii. 167, 238.) 
—What does Mr. Apranax mean by saying that 
Dick Brome “appears to have written during the 
time of the Commonweulth”? It is true that all 
his plays, except the Northern Lass, the Sparagus 
Garden, and the Antipodes, would seem to have 
been published for tho first time during thut 

eriod ; but, like his contemporary playwrights, 
rome wrote for the stage and not for tho closet, 
and his dramas were necessarily therefore written 
and acted before the severity of the pious Round- 
heads closed the theatres. As is said in the pre- 
face to the Stive New Plays, published in 1659 

“ Wo call them zevw, because ‘till now they never were 
printed. You must not think them posthumous produc- 
tions, though they come into the world after the Author's 
h: they were ull begotten and born (and own'd by 
Him before o thousand witnesses) many years since; 
they then trod the Staye (their proper piace) though 
they passed not the Press.” 

Query, when did Brome die? Having regard to 

the age in which he flourished, I do not think it 

fair to describe him as “a most indelicate writer.” 

He does not seem to me more “ indelicate” than 

most other Elizabethan and sub-Elizabethan dra- 

inatists, Mippre Temrrar. 
[Brome died in 1052.] 


The expression “ Amune Fields” of Brome is 
evidently, I think, an allusion to the charming 
passage in the sixth -Eneid, where -Eneas and his 
guide, reaching the Elysian Fields,-- 

“ Devenere locos laetos, et amena virete 

Fortunatorum nemorum, eedeayue beatas. 

Larzior hic cunpos axther et lumine yestit 

Purpurco : solomyue suutu, sua sidera norunt,” &c. 
Jounxn W. Boyz, FS. A. 


Varta (5 8. vii. 149, 2. The French 

Ambassador to London in 1777 was Emmanuel 
Marie Louis, Marquis de Noailles (younger son of 
Louis, Duc de Noailles), born in 
din 1822 (see Biographie Uni- 
élléy 1844, val. Ixxv. p. 413). 
Louis XVI. was crowned at Rheims on 
Trinity Sunday, June 11,1775. At the end of a 
copy of the formal account of the whole ceremony 
Thave a broadside by M. Marmontel, printed at 
Bordeaux, “chez la venve Calamy,” which gives 
an interesting account of the proceedings, and the 
deep effect produced upon all the vast assemblage 
in tho cathedral. Te ends thus :— 

“ Ainsi s'est passé, ce spectacle auguste ct sublime. 
Un Afriquain en a été presque aussi attendri que nous. 
Oui, I'Envoyé de Tripoli est devenue Francais dans co 
moment ; j'ctois aupres de lui, et je vu baigné de 
larmes.” 
AA wrong date for the coronation is often given in 
English books ; thus in Boyle’s Chronology of the 
Eighteenth Century the day given is June 7 ; and 









































in the Annual Register, and in Toone’s Chrono- 
logical Record, the date of the ceremony is stated 
to be June 12, Epwarp Sottr. 


Tuomas Nasn: “ Satuu pomorum” (5S. vii 
207, 253.)—Vigors. has certainly not «quite 
correctly filled up the blunk in the Clent Church 
inscription from the Hurdman M8. in the W. Salt 
Library ; for although, to the benefit of the sense, 
he bas put seculo where the MS, gives secundo, yet 
he has corrected this, unconsciously perhaps, from 
other sources, with however the slip of ing the 
last word a substantive instead of an adjective. I 
see no reason to doubt that the writer meant to 
say that Thomas Nash was a clever man, who hsd 
done good to his gencration by planting apple 
trees : “Depositum Tho(mw) Nash, viri ingeniosi 
et per satum pomorum scculo benefici.” 











T. J. M. 
StrLe anp Titre (5 §. iii. 308, 337; vi 
522; vii, 12.)—In reply to Mr. Woopwarns 





query, I can give, from memory, the followin: 
additional instances of peers’ daughters i 
the sons of peers, and not merging their names ¢ 
precedence in those of their husbands :—Lad 
Margt. Marsham (afterwards Countess of Romney, 
daughter of Duke of Buccleuch, married Vizcoum 
Marsham ; Tady Constance Marsham (preset 
Lady Romney), daughter of Marquis of Hastings, 
married Viscount Marsham ; Lady Elizabeth La- 
celles, daughter of Marquis of Clanricarde, married 
Viscount Lascelles, eldest son of Earl of Harewood; 
Lady Ulrica Thynne, daughter of Duke of Somer 
set, married Lord Henry Thynne, son of Marquis 
of Path ; Lady Rachel Butler, daughter of Duke 
of Bedford, married Lord James Butler, son of 
Marquis of Ormonde ; Lady Susan Vane cape 
daughter of Duke of Newcastle, married 
H. V. Tempest, son of Marquis of Londonderry. 
Ectectic. 
VERSES on THE INADEQUATE PowERs oF Pom 
TRAITURE (5 8, 363, 416, 496; v. 238, 497; 
vi. 276, 370; vii. 38, 136, 213.)—See Deckers 
beautiful lines :— 


« Iiip. My Infelices face, her brow, her eie, 
The dimple on her cheeke: and such sweete skill, 
Hath from the cunning workmans pencill flowne 
Theee lips looko fresh and lively as her owne, 
Seeming to move and speake. Las! now I see, 
The reason why fond women love to buy 
Adulterate complexion: here ‘tis read, 

False colours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the Roses grafted on her cheekea, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the Musicke set upon her tonguc, 

Of all that was past woman’ 
In her white bosome ; look ! 
Circumscribes all : 
Nothing of her but this? this cannot speake, 

It has no Jap for me to rest upon, 

No lip worth tasting : here the wormes will feed, 
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made out, according to ancient custom, in dollars 
and bits, A smaller coin was formerly in use, 
dear to darkies and to little children, useful for 
the purchase of candy, and known to common 
speech as the “picayune.” The dollar mark 
from 1 cancelled 8 passed by an easy transforma- 
tion to a cancelled 8, and gave rise to a very in- 
venious but totally mistaken theory concerning 
one Uncle Sam, or the plausible but equally 
baseless idea thut it represents the initiuls of the 
words United States. Jonn E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


“ PAIN? HEART NEVER WON FAIR Lapy ® (5% 8. 
vii. 263.)—W. B. seems to suggest that the above 
proverb is first found in the ballad of The Berkshire 
Lady. The lady in question was born (as appears 
on the same page) in 1687. The proverb has its 
place in Ray’s Collection, 2nd edit., Cambridge, 
1678, p. 134. The production of earlier nuthorities 
fur the phrase will oblige. AcuUP. 


Anour Last Worn (5™ S. vii. 265.)—Having 
given this subject my especial attention, I can 
safely state that full suits of our ceased to be 
worn in England after the civil wars in the time of 
Charles I, and even in that reign they were un- 
common, the buff boot being substituted for the 
legging, as in the celebrated portrait of Charles I, 
on horseback by Vandyke. In the case cited, as 
to the portraits of William ILL. and Marlborongh, 
it was no doubt conventionally introduced for 
the sake of pictorial effect, and his contiqued to 
he so down to the present time. Reynolds repre- 
sented Lord Amherst in a full suit of armour, and 
‘Thorburn in a miniature of the Prince Consort and 
his brother the Duke of Saxe-Coburg did the 
sume. In the Thirty Years’ War full suits were 
undoubtedly worn, but Charles XIT., to the hest 
of my belief, never wore even a breastplate ; in 
short, its introduction in portraits after the middle 
of the seventeenth century muy be placed in the 
same category with the Roman t and armour 
introduced by Lely and Kneller in so many of their 
portraits, and in the statues of the same period it 
was ulmost universilly so. Armour wis oecasion- 
ally worn in pageants, such as by the Champion at 
the coronations, and at the Lord Mayor's Show, 
in which it continues, I believe, to be used. 


FB. M. Warp, R.A. 


wAnixe Capnes (5 S, vii, 26, 214, 254, 
)—The first, Athentic cable was luid by the 
jinemnon (British screw steamer) and the 


a (American man-of-war) in Ausnst, 1858. 


























Rarwact’s “ Hours” (5 S. vii. 288.)—It is 
not known where the original pictures of Raphael's 
“ Hours ” now are, but “ prubably in some room of 





the Vatican.” These pictures are not su to 
have been painted by Raphael, but by one of his 
pupils. It was once stated in my hearing that they 
formed the decoration of a clock-case in the Vati- 
can, He who made the assertion not having seen 
them, this for the present must be considered asa 
conjecture only. Ben. Narra. 
The Library, Windsor Castle. 


Enrtioss or Bex Jonson (5™ S. vii. 168, 276) 
—With regard to the one vol. folio of Ben Jonson's 
Works—second edition, dated 1640, with the name 
of the printer, Richard Bishop—referred to by 
E. J. B. and Japez, may I ask if either of their 
copies contains the curious engraved frontispiece, 
with “Guiliel. Hole fecit” in the margin at the 
bottom! Also, is the tragedy of “ Cateline his 
Conspiracy” followed by 228 fresh pages, like- 
wise dated 1640, comprising “ Epigrammes—The 
Forrest” and other compositions in verse 


RES 


Henxrr R. Avprsox (5" 8. vii. 248.)—A doc- 
ment before me shows that this industriow 
littérateur was the author of a number of dramatir 
pieces which never have been printed. [% 
Sentinel is probably one of them, A memoir sai 
portrait of Addison may be found in the volum 
of the Dublin University Magazine for 1941. 1 
am much interested by what R, G. states, ad 
should feel greatly obliged to him for a lise 
pointing out the most likely repository of Addi- 
son's papers ; I mean his correspondence with hs 
friends. I have a special reason for desiring t 
hear some suygestion of the sort. 

Winiuam J. FirzPatrice. 

75, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


New Year's Eve: Easter Eve (5 S, vit 
227, 275.)—Your correspondent T. C. asks, “‘ How 
and when did the expression ‘New Year's Eve’ 
yet into the Prayer Book!” The “ when” is easily 
answered, viz. at the last review, in 1662; the 
Prayer Books of 1552, 1559, and 1604 had “ New 
Year's Day.” The “how” is not so clear; and I 
van only reply by quoting Wheatly, who remarks. 
upon the alteration in the rubric referred to :— 

“The changing dey for eve looka something remsrk- 
able, and as if they purposely designed that te Collect 
of the Circumcision should be used on the evening before, 
nnd thut the Collect of the Nativity should be then left 
...What anawer to make to this, [ own Iam ata 
Joss. The best I can think of is, that New Fear’s Eve 
being the common name given to the last of the 
yenr, the person that altered the rabric might imagine 
that the Feast of the Corcumedsion had really an Eve."— 
P. 199, edit. 1720. 

I fear that this explanation may not be satisfactory, 
but it is ‘the best that I can give.” 
C. Hanimerox. 











The Close, Exeter. 
The rubric which T. C. inquires about was fint 
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departed this life in the reign of Charles IL. 
16:3. On the title-page of his once famous work, 
‘Strappado for the Pruett (1615), was printed the author's 
anagram, “Richarde Brathwaite, Verta hath bar 
credit.” "Anagrams are often made to stand on rickety 
foundaticns: seldom has there been worse ground for 
one to keep steady upon than the above, as any one may 
find by trying it. ‘There iso pleasant fayour of the old 
times in this volume, and much opportunity of adding to 
adictionary of quotations, The whole is credituble in 
the highest degree to Mr. Roberts as both editor and 
printer. 


















Aotices to Correspanvents, 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bet 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ay. J.—Balzac wrote no book especially on the French 
preas, but in his /ilusions Perdwes there is much sbout 
the French press and press men. Both are spoken of 
in the very worst terms. If the assertions are not 
more to be trusted than what Balzac there says of 
the English press, which he describes as even more in 
famous in principle than the Freuch, they must be treated 





The Sulphur Waters of Strathpeer, in the Highlands of With contempt. 4 
‘Rosvahire. With joka "Goide. By D Manson, _ E. J. S. asks for the title of a cheap work which gives 
BLA. M.D. (J. & A. Churchill.) briefly and clearly the leading features of the differest 
Tue sulphurous waters of Strathpeffer, near Dingwall, styles of architecture, and more particularly of the 
Roas-shiro, ure among the most cclebrated and beneficial Gothic, so that he may be uble with ease to determine 
of the Scottish mineral waters. The vale of Strathpeffer to what style any building belongs. 
itself is one of the most picturcaque in o picturesque R.A. L.—The hymn beginning with, “Oh the hoa 


country. Almost under tho shadow of the Mountain of 
Storme and the mighty dome of Ben Wyvis was the old 
battle-ground of the Mackenzies, now against the Mac- 
donalds, now sainst the Munroes, Victory generally 
sat on the bonnets of the former. To speuk in local 

hrage, the “Cuberfash" carried the day. ‘To thia district 
Br. Manron has written ‘a yalunble, concise guide—one 
not only fur invalids, but for healthy tourists ; for idlers, 
loungers, men of ecience, excursion who have done 
the Engndine, and should now be thankful for the 
opportunity Dr. Manson gives them to explore this 
Scottish home of beauty with bis book in hand. It isa 
sensible book, put together by a competent man of science, 
who, havin something to say, knows how to say it, and 
how to leave off when he has suid enough. 

















Mr, Murray's list of forthcoming works is especially 
rich in books on untiquarian subjects, It includes :— 
Discoveries on tr Site of Ancient Mycene and Tiryns, 
by Dr. Schliemaun,—Cyprus : ite Ancient Cities, Tombs, 
and Temphs, by ‘General Louis P. di Cesnola,—-7he 
Ancient Eauytions, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, « new 
edition, edited and brought down to the present state 
of knowledge by Sumucl irch, LL.D.,— History of 
Eyupt from the Earliest Period, by Dr. Bragse 
Gittingen, translated by H. Danby Seymour, F.R.G.S., 
—The Cities and Cemete 














1» BV, asaiated by J. U. 
2 the Ten Texts with the Glosses, edited 
by Dr. HU. Kern, Professor of Sanserit, University of 
Leyden, and J. If, Heasels, Joint-Editor of the new Du- 
cango's Dictionary of Medicral Latin aad English, Sto. 


Rovat Akemxonocican Isstitetg,—On Friday the 
Cth inst., Lor Ibot de Malahide, President, in the 
chair, a memoir by Mr. G. T. Clark, F.8.A., on Norham 
Castle was read. and a most interesting paper by Mr. 
Bloxam on a recently discovered memorial slab in the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon church of Monks Wearmouth, on 
the Durham coast.—Prof. Church exhibited a very finely 
inscribed silver-mounted mazer bow! of the carly purt of 
the rixtcenth century—Mr. Arthur Sawyer showed a 
curiously constructed musket. 
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when this material,” &c., is by tho late Josiah Conder, 
an account of whose works in writing and editing bymm 
is contained in Mr. Josiah Miller'sexcellent bovk, Stages 
and Songs of the Church. 

M. T.—For Cold Harbour, or Cole Hurbour, see the 
very ro articles thereon in the first four series¢ 





T. SaRaExt should apply to the clergyman of his 
or to any priest or minister. He would rece 
formation froin any of those gentlemen. 

L. 8. H. (‘The Counter,”")—Beaumont and Fletche 
allude to the well-known City prison. 

Jonx E. Norcross, Brooklyn, U.S. (“I live for thee 
who love me,” &e.), is referred to ante, p. 179. 

W. 8. M. (‘ Clocks’ on Stockings.")—See ‘N. & Q,” 
5th S, vi. 808, 436, 494, 523. 

‘Misquoted; see Pope’s Dunciad, bk. i 




















'—Where is this letter to be 
found in print? 
P. Berney Brown.—We will forward a prepaid letter. 
F. R. Davres (Hawthorn.)—Next week, 


NOTICE, 

Faitorinl Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertiaements and 
Rasiness Lotters to “Tho Publisher"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Wo bog leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; spd 
to this rulo we can make no exception. 












‘Now ready, 4to. with many Fogravings, cloth, 12 5a. 





NU SMATA CROMWELLIANA; or, the 
Gul Medals and unpublichel Maseutota, Be TES Re Ree 
PREY. “Part LV, price Ite. td, completing the Work, 3 







‘In thin Work, a complete Hintorical Deseripti 
Medals, Pattern Tecea, aud Seals of Oi 
the fina time. The geiernl reader wil 
he 








es, nu 


iy 
aplendid apecimens of seventeen 
Works of Thom 


any country, the 





By the ssme Author, 


A GUIDE to the STUDY and ARRANGEMENT 
ef ENGLISIL CUINS, With Plates and Woodeuts, post ora. 


‘and compenilions History of Fugtta wit 
iivctore gives the price the Fareat gabe beve sla Se 
iu auctions of Jate years. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 3¢, che Square. 
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this abt Pothek tos hastigiet the conclnceh 
that the dexter coat was that of the see of Y 
because the arms of both sees of Canterbury 

York were then a vedi Net Pa rake 

nine is is evidenced by Mr, Fos- 

lished Visitations of Yorkshire, 

in wih he takes the arms of the see to 
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bishop. 
is, Vert, three si 
ete Bootes argument ot the he mathe of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham’s father was Betty and not 
does not appear to be bused on docu- 
mentary } or, indeed, upon anything bet- 
ter than the mere ain retailed by Leland (and 
Paras others), es has crept into printed books, 
and been ted like many similar miscon- 
ceptions. eas doew Hater proves 
the contrary most unmistakably, for the arch- 
bishop ey in his wills rar ‘one brother, and 
tells us that his name was John Fotherham.* 
Moreover, tiaee were certainly Rotherbams con- 
both with the church (in the very localities, 


Yade, qui apy 


bhai pee Par M. of, 


it will be observed, with which the archbishop | Par J. Dy 


ee associated) and the county of Kent at 

‘ticular period. I find, for instance, that 
a Seioba natberke was one of the two burgesses 
who sat in Parliament at Westminster for the city 
of Canterbury, an, 12 Edward IV.+ Also that 
ere Be tanjoa of thee remchs, 

omas Rotherham, the subject of these remarl 

was bishop of that place) in 1472, having toad 
a ottikew _of Lancolnt (Thana Rotherhat 


+ College, ‘Cat 
, of which same college Archbishop Rotheo! 
been Fellow. 
James GREENSTREET. 
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Replies. 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS. 
(5% §, vi. 288, 411, 524; vii. 234, 297.) 

I append a list of all the Premonstratensian 
houses in this country at the time of the disso- 
lution. It is compiled from the catalogue of Wm. 
Cobbett :— 

Lavinden, Buckinghamshire, founded and endowed in 
the reign of Henry II. by John de Bidun. Yearly 


revenue, 91/. 8s. 34d. Granted 35 Henry VIII. to Sir 
Edmond Peckhat 





Bileigh, near Maldon, Essex, founded 1180 by Robert 
Mantel. ‘Income, 198/. Gs. 5d. Granted 32 Henry VIII. 
to Sir John Gate. 

Tychfield, Hants, founded temp. Henry III. by 
Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester. Valued at 
2801. 19%. 104¢. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas 
Wriotheslry, who built a stately house here. 

radsole, near Dover, Kent, founded 1191 by King 
Richard I. Value, 142/. 8. 9d. Granted by Henry VIII. 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

West Langdon, Kent, founded 1192 by William de 
Auberville. Yearly value, 56/. 6%. 9d. Granted 30 
Henry VIII. to Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Cockersind, Lancaster, founded temp. Henry II. by 
William Lancastre. Value, 282. 7s. 14d. Granted 35 
Henry VIII. to John Ketchin. 

Horneby, Lancaster, founded by the ancestors of Sir 
Thomas Stanley. Vulue, 26/. Granted 36 Henry VIII. 
to Lord Monteagle. 

Croxton. Leicester, founded 1162 by William Porcarius. 
Value, 458/. 19%. 14d. Granted 30 Henry VIII. to 
Thomes, Ear! of Rutland. 

Barlings, Lincoln, founded 1154 by Ralph de Haye. 
Value, 3070. ts. Ud. Granted to Churles, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Hagneby, Lincoln, founded 1175 by Herbert de Oneby 
and Lady Agnes, his wife. Value, 98/. 7s. 4d. Granted 





380 Henry VIII. to John Freeman, of London. 
Irford, Lincoln, 


founded temp. Henry II. by Ralph 
18s. dd. Granted $1 Henry VIIL 


Neubo, Lincoln, founded 1198 by Richard de Malebisse. 
Value, 1581. 11s. 8d. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sir 
John Markh 

Neus or Newhouse, Lincoln, founded 1143 by Peter 
de Gourel. Value, 114/. 1s. 44d.” Granted 30 Henry VIII. 
to Charles. Duke of Suffolk. 

Tupholm, Lincoln, founded temp. Henry II. by Alan de 
Nevill and ‘Gilbert,’ his brother. Value, 1197. 2%. Sd. 
Granted 30 Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas Henoage. 

West Dereham, Norfolk, founded 1188 by Hubert, 
Bishop of Salisbury. 253. 12s. l1}d. Granted 31 















Henry VIIS. to Thomas Dereham 

Langley, Norfolk, founded 118 by Robert Fitz Roger. 
Value, 1280. 19s. 4d. Granted 38 Henry VIII. to John 
Berney. 


Wendling, Norfolk, founded 50 Henry III. by Rev. 
Wm. de Wendling. 55/. 18s. 4)d. Granted 16 Eliz. to 
Ed. Dyer and H. Cressener. 

Sulbev, Northampton, founded circa 1155 by Wm. de 
Wideville. Value, 305/. 8s. 5jd. Granted 10 Eliz. to Sir 
Christopher Hatton. 

Alnwick, Northumberland, founded 1147 Eustace 
Fitz John. 1942. 7. Granted 4 Edward VI. to Ralp 
Sadler and Laurence Winnington. 

Blanca Landa, Northumberland, founded 1165 b: 
Walter de Bolebec. 441.9s.1}d. Granted 37 Henry VIIi. 

40 John Bellew and John Broxhulm. 





7 
Brodholm, Nottingham, founded temp. Stephen by 
Agnes de Camvil jue. 161. 53. 2d. Granted 6 Eliza- 
beth to John Caniers and Wm. Haber. 

Welbeck, Notts, founded 1153 by Thomas Jocei. 
Value, 2980. 4s. 8d. Granted 30 Henry VIII. to Richard 
Whalley. 

Hales, Salop, founded 16 John by Peter de Rupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester. Value, 337/. 15s. Gld. Granted 
30 Henry VIII. t8ir John Dadley. 

Leyestone, Suffolk, founded 1182 by Ralph de Glan- 
ville. Value, 1810. 17s, 1#d. Granted 23 Henry VIII. 
to Charles, Duke of Suffolk. 

Beigham, Sussex, founded 1200 by Robert de Tarre- 
ham. Value, 152. 9s. 44d. 

Dureford, Sussex, founded 1169 by Robert Hose. 
Value, 108i. 13s. 9d. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sit 
Wm. Fitz Williams. 

Hepp, Westmoreland, founded temp. Henry II. by 
‘Thomas Fitz Gospatrick. Value, 166/. 10s. Gd. Granted 
36 Henry VIII. to Thomas, Lord Wharton. 

Dodford, Worcester, cell builtby Henry If, Granted 
80 Henry VIII. to John Dudley, who sold it to Jos 
Fownes. 

Corham, Yorks, founded temp. Henry II. 

Fitz Robert, Lord of Middleham. 207/. 14s. aa” bad 

Eglestone, Yorke, founded temp. Henry II. by Ralph 
Malton, 361. 8s. 3d. Granted 2 Edward VI. to Raet 
Shelley. 

Richmond, Yorks, founded 1151 by Roald, theOe 
stable of Richmond. Value, 188. 16s. 2d. Grand 
Elizabeth to Jokn Stanhope. 

Tallagh, Caermarthen, founded 1197 by Rhesee Grid 
Price. 1530. 1s. 4d. 





Joux Tuowpsos. 
The Grove, Pocklington. 





Prociarminc AN Earu’s TiITLEs AT THE ALTAt 
(5" S. vi. 447; vil, 15.)—Mr. Warres, at th 
latter reference, says, “ the offering of the coronet 
was most likely merely of a private nature.” I 
cannot agrec with him in the view he takes. Col- 
lins, in his Peerage, gives a very full description 
of the funeral of Edward, third Earl of Derby, in 
1574, copied froma MS. in the library of John 
Austis, Garter. The body was carried to Orm> 
kirk Church, and placed within a stately hearse, 
erected “between the quire and the body of the 
church.” Norroy King of Arms then pronounced 
the style of the defunct. The MS. proceeds thus: 
“Which ended, the Dean of Chester began his sermon, 
and after the sermon the Viear began the commemon- 
tion, and after the Epistle and Gi: 1 the Offering was 
commenced in manner following. First Henry Earl f 
Derby, being principal mourner, did offer for the defunct 
a piece of gold, having before him Garter, Clarenciesx, 
and Norroy Kings of Arms, and Lancaster Herald of 
Arms,...and atter him did proceed the other eight 
mourteré, two and two, according to their degrees... 
Firat, the Lord Stourton and Sir Richard Stanley offered 
up the coat of arms, having before them Clareaciest 
King of Arms...” 
The MS. then describes the offering up, with 
similar ceremony, of the sword of the deceased 
the targe of his arms, and bis helm and creat, apd 
afterwards the offering of the standard and gres 
banner by the esquires who bore them, 
‘by Bloemontle Pursuivant of Arms, At the com 


t 
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shall have shortly to abandon the use of them 
altogether. The absence of rain is, I think, a 
sine qud non; the presence of sunshine also. A 
cheerful, bright, agreeable day, at any time of the 
year, is called a fine day, When the weather is 
of itself calculated to excite a sensation of pleasure, 
we call the day fine, no matter what the time of 
year. Of course we do not expect to meet with 
the same weather in December that we look for in 
May and June. But there is no occasion to con- 
sider this at all; if we tind that a December day is 
pleasant to us, we dub it fine. It will be found 
that all such expressions of approbation are based 
on reference to a standard within ourselves. 
Weather that causes a pleasant sensation is fine 
for us, and we style it so at once. A fine night 
we are still less particular about ; if it be dry and 
bright, we call it fine. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


How can any one say what a fine day is? Surely 
no authoritative decision on the meaning of the 
puree wus ever given, nor is it easy to understand 

ow it could be given, or who could give it. 
A, B, C, according to HerwenTrupgE, have three 
different opinions, and probably the whole alpha- 
bet would have twenty-six. I beg pardon— 
N and Q would of course think alike, and that 
makes just a quarter of a hundred different 
opinions, of which every one must be as good as 
every other. I beg leave to ask HeRMENTRUDE 
and the alphabet to define a nice day. z 

Cuartes I’, S. Wakrey, M.A. 






Bexhill. 


Henaroic (5" 8, vii. 248.)—Papworth assigns 
these arms to Alby and Spragys only ; Burke 
similarly. Neither of these authorities gives any 
locality, nor do I find the crest in question accom- 
panying the arms. The naval crown points rather 
to its being a modern device, assumed perhaps by 
the caprice of an individual—possibly a naval 
man. ARGENT. 


ALGERINE Corsains (5 §. vii. 149.)—There 
was not, so far as I know, any descent of Algerine 
corsairs on Cornwall or Devon between the years 
1790 and 1810, It is, I think, not improbable 
that the inquirer had in his mind an event which 
occurred at Penzance in 1760. 

On the night of the 29th of September the 
inhabitants of that town were aroused from their 
slumbers by the firing of guns, and, on hastening 
in the direction of the noise, discovered that a 
large vessel, having on board many foreign sailors 
armed with scimitars and pistols, had been run 
ashore in Mount’s Bay. An armed volunteer 
company was speedily collected, and with their 
assistance 172 men from the shipwrecked vessel 
were securely placed in a large building neat the 
seashore. At daybreak the vessel proved to be an 
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Algerine corsair of twenty-four guns, and the 
master was found to have steered his ship against 
the Cornish const under the impression that he 
was in the broad Atlantic Ocean. After a con- 
siderable delay and much anxiety to the neigh- 
bourhood a ship-of-war carried the corsairs back 
to Algiers. 

If further details of the occurrence are required 
they can be rend in the Naval Chronicle, xxii. 
295-96 (1809). The incident is also described in 
Davies Gilbert’s Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iii 
97, 98, and J. S. Courtney’s Guide to Penzance, 
pp. 18-20. W. P. Courrner. 

Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


About the time mentioned by K. H. B. an 
Algerian man-of-war was wrecked off the coast of 
Devonshire, most of the crew escaping to the shore. 
I have read, but in what work cannot now 
remember, that the English Admiralty sent then 
in their need a large supply of pork. 

. A. SPARVEL-Battr. 





Homoyras (5" §. vii. 250.)—I have a copy# 

“Homonymes Francais, | or | the French | Hi 
mous Words | arranged in Sentences, | by whid 
Process of Committing them to Memory is | mate 
Facilitated. | On an Entirely Original Plan, | by Det 
nique Albert, LL D., | and | Egerton Smith. | Leste, 
printed for Whittaker, Treacher & Co., 1831.” 

Rozerr Gor. 





Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Strpmoruers (5 §, vii. 250.)—It would be 
difficult to assign an origin to this prejudice. That 
it is a very ancient one may be gathered from 
Horace (Epodes, v. 9),-- 

“Quid ut noverca me intueris?”* 
and the well-known line in Virgil (Eclogue iii. 33) 
that is familiar to all who learned the old Eton 
Latin Grammar,— 
“Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca.” 


G. L. G. 


In Sanskrit stepmothers are called Bt-mdta, or 
second mothers, the artful intrigues of Kekeyi, 
the mother of Bharata—in getting her stepsons, 
Ramachandra and Lakshmana, banished out of 
Oude, so as to admit of her own son being placed 
upon the gaddi during their absence, as described 
in the Rimdyana—being, according to Hindu feel- 
ing upon the subject, the most consummate instance 
of wickedness of the kind the pe ever produced. 


R. W. Exuis. 
Dawlish. 


The following are some notable cases of cruelty 
in stepmothers, and the superstition may possibly 
be traceable to them and similar instances ; Sarah 
and Ishmael in the Bible, Fredegonda and her 
stepchildren in French history, and Elfrida and 
Edward in our own. D. C. Bourore. 
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rivers of Great Britain. Collected formerly by Mr. 
Camden and others. By WCillia}m Nelson. (London] 
In the Savoy, printed by “Eliz, Nutt. 1717—Fe 
(pp. 330). No paging. Pp. 1-8, Title and preliminari 

396, Dictionary ; 327-330, An alphabetical table of 
ancient surnames, as they are written in our records. 

‘An univergal etymological English dictionary : com- 
prehending the derivations of the generality of words in 
the English tongue [etc.]. And the etymology and in- 
terpretation of the proper names of men, women, and 
remarkable places in Great Britain [etc.}. By N[athan] 
Bailey. London, printed for E. Bell. 1721.—8yo. No 
paging. (Pp. 943.) Pp. 1-16, Title and preliminaries ; 
peti Alphabet. 

Huetiana, ou pensées diverses de M. [Picrre ane 
Huet, Evesque d'Avranches. | Edited by J. T. D'Olivet. 
A Paris, Jacques Estienne. ‘12mo. pp. xxiv-452. 
Pp. 150-167, De la latinisation des noms. 

Huetiana, ou pensées diverses de M. [Pierre Daniel 
Huet (Bishop of Avranches}. (Edited by J. T. D'Olivet. 
Nouvelle cdition, Amsterdam, Herman Uytwerf, 1723. 
—12mo. pp. xxviii-452. Pp. 159-167, De Ja Istinisa- 
tion des noms. 

Rerum Alamannicarum scriptores aliquot vetusti [re- 
centiores]. Ex bibliotheca Nelchiorig Huiminsfeldii 
Goldaeti. Editio tertia. Cura Henrici Christiani Sencken- 
berg. Francofurti et Lipsia, Imper F. Fleicheri. 
1730.—3 vols. folio. Vol. ii, pp. 95-181, Catalogus 
nominum  propriet quibus Alamanni quondam 
appellati, ex vetustissimo ccdice monasterii Galli 
ordine descriptus. 

The Gentleman's Magazine: or, Monthly Intelligencer. 
By Sylvanus Urban. London, printed b: i 

ol. xiii. (1 9, 253, 3 3, 
510, On Sirnames (1.otes 20). By T. Row. iz. 8. Pegge. 

Ueher deutsche vornamen und geschlechtsnamcn, von 
Tileman Dothias Wiarda. Berlin und Stettin, bei FP. 
Nicolai, 18¢0.—C. F. Solbrig, printcr, Leipzig. &vo. 
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P. 

Dictionnaire historique des personages cclébres de 
Vantiquité, princes, gcucraux, philosophes, poctea, 
artistes, etc. ; des dicux, hcros de In fable; des villes, 
fleuves, ctc., avec I’ et Ia valeur de leurs noms 
et sumnomis; J) sur les noms propres 
chez les peuples anciens et modernes, Lar Fr{ancois 
Soseph Michel] Nocl.. Paria, Il. Nicolle ot Cie, 1s. 

(iv) viieDS 424. Pp. i hist. sur 
ypres chez les peuples anci 
97, Notice aralytique des autcurs 
noms projres; order, authwrs, alic 

The Classical Journal for Mare 





















; 1424, Dictionna’ 
nd June, 1310, 






Bp. 
Names. Signed I. A. 
the essay of P. D, Huct, Ri-hop of 4 


ies. 
Baptismal rames, By B.tz. 


Leipzig, 1814. 
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Archzologia ; or, miscellaneous tracts relating to anti- 
ity. by the Society of Antiquaries of 
ondor VILL. London, printed by Bensley & 
So Pp. 105-111, Remarks on the auti- 





n. 

ames into England. 

lames H. Markland, Eeq., F.S.A. 
S14. 

Curiatia miecellanea, or anecdotes of old times : re} 
noble, yentilitial, and miscellaneous. By Samuel Pegg 
(Eater by Juhn Nichols.] Printed for and by J. Nichol 

mdon, 1818,—8yo. pp. Ixxx 4 plates. P 
and derivation of a few remarkable 


guity and introduction of sut 


at 
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Read Decen:ber 15, 
















surnames. 
A critical and analytical diesertation on the names of 
Persons, By John Herry Brady. London, printed by 





J. 
12mo. Pp: 5 

Essai historique et philosophiquesur les noms d’homues, 
de peuples, et de lieux, considerés principalement daw 
leurs rapports avec la civilisation. Par [Anne Josepi] 
Eusébe _[Baconnicre-alverte. i 2 
1824.—Lachevardiére fils, printers. 2 vols vo. L 
Pp. (iv)-xii-468; IL pp. iv. Folding map. 

The stranger in Ameri comprising sketches of the 
manners, tociety, and national peculiarities of the Urite! 
States. By Frauci . Frarz] Lieber. London, Richard 
Bentley, 18:5. is. Svo. (Vol. i. F. Shoberl. Jax, 
printer. Vol. ii. Ibotson & Palmer, printera) I. 72 
viii-302 ; II. pp. vi-dl0. Vol ii, pp. 73-125, Perso 





hols & Son, and sold by Longman. 1%2- 
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(To Ue continned.) 


Epwanp Griorox axp Joun Worrake- 
there lately appeared the names of Mr. Ew: 
Gibbon (1737-1794) and the Rev. John Whiz 
(1735-1808) mentioned together, from whit: 
appears they were on bad terms, but witheat a 
notice that they were formerly good friends, ors? 
hint as to the cause of their disagreement, it wt 
not be amiss to give the reason why Mr. Gite 
was attacked by Mr. Whitaker, as stated brit? 
Right Hon. John Holroyd, Lord Sheffield, ix 3 
note in vol. i. p. 231 of his edition of Memoir-i 
the Life and Writings of Edward Gitbou, & 
emnposed by himself, 2 vols. 1Smo., Lond., iv 
He says :— 






tacks from ecclesiasticul antazox“t 
tan illiberal than gor 











pul 
afterward: 


them to Mr. Gibbon when first publ! 
was he from supposing them werth his 
did not even desire they should Le sen! 
actually did not sce them till bis late vi; 
few months before bis deat 








malignity. TI have in my possession very at 
from the Rev. Mr. Whitaker to Mr. Gibbon, write 
some time after he had read the offensive fift::nth at! 
sixteenth chapters of The Decl'neand Fall, When Mr. 
Gibbon came to England in 1737, he read Whit:kers 
Mary Queen of Scots, and T have heard him vers i 
cautiously express his opinion of it. Some gio J-i ‘end 
Jriecd mentioned it to Mr. Whitaker. 1t muet te 13 
extiaordinury degree of resentment that could indo 
any person of o liberal mind to scrape together dcfsmr 
tory st . true or falso, and blend them with the d 
fence the mozt benign religion, whose prectpo 
cate the very opposite practice. Religion recive 
her greatest injuries from those cl jions of the Church 
“the 


who, under pretence of vindicati e Gospel, outrage 
‘Whitaker affects principally to review the fourth, 6/t, 























ously violate both the spirit and letter of it. Mr 
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There is a similar idea in Palingenius, Zodiacus 
Vite, x. ¢ 





Vis tu nose hominem, qualis sit? perspice amicos 
Illius: a-sociant similes natura Deusque: 
Cum paribueque pares babitant, vivuntque libenter.”” 
Ep. Marsnaty. 





Position oF THE CLERGY.—Many illustrations 
of the social position of the clergy during the last 
and preceding centuries have been given in 
“N.& Q,,” but I have not met a reference to 
Walpole’s letter to G. Montagu, Jan, 22, 1761, 
edit. Cunningham, iii, p. 3 

“T played with Madam —, and wo were mighty well 
together; sv well, that tno nights afterwards she com- 
mended mo to Mr. Conway and Mr. Fox, but calling 
me thet Mr. Walpole; but they did not guess who she 
meant...,..As she went away, sho thanked my Lady 
Northumberland, like a parsen's wife, for all her 
civilitic 
The writer's touch on this gauche performance of 
the anonymous Madam —— is neat, and worthy 
of his exquisite hand. Have not writers on this 
subject overlooked the cl; te picture drawn by 
Goldsunith, in The 7 of Wakegield, of a parson’s 
life about this time ; likewise the notes scattered 
abundantly in Swifts works, the Letters to Stella, 
&e.? F. G. 


















































avaph says that on Monday night 
a pedlar John’ Roseberry called at the Doncaster 
police-oftice to have his certificate signed. He was 108 


ountry lawking snall 
en, seventeen of 
- 1:7) ut the age 
wand his last son who died was aged 
cighty-cight. “The old man cate very little solid food, 
Wut takes three gills of beer warmed and sweetened 
per day: and, occasionally, when he has a cup of ten 
issolves in it hulf a pound of sugar, finding engar a 
great support uf life. He appeared quite healthy and 
hearty, aud on Tu.sday was yeuding big wares.”—Dall 
Mull Gesell, May 2, 1 
The above may be worth the notice and investi- 
yation (if possible during the man's lifetime) of our 
friend Mr. Troms. Jasucs T. Presvey. 








whom have b 
of nine 





























“Tystast” axp “ Currest.’--Constant con- 
fusion seems to exist, especially in newspaper 
advertisements, regarding the use of the terms 
“instant” and “current,” to denote dates occurring 
in the same month in which one is speaking or 
writing. They appear to be used indifferently to 
refer either toa past or a futuro date. There is 
no reason, of course, why “current” should be 
restricted to either ; it simply means “the month 
now passing.” But, as “instant” undoubtedly 
implies future time (instar © appronch), it 
would be better to limit “current ” to a past date 
in the present month, and so allow “ instant” to 
have its ctymological signification of a future date. 


Jony A, Buack. 
St, Andrews, Fife. 
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Tne JaconitEs IN LancasnHire 1x 17 
About fifteen years ago, in a village not far from 
Preston, I heard a woman scolding sevei 3 
who had apparently been indulging their 
pensitics for mischief at her expense.  Afier 
threatening them with various pains and perulties 
in the event of her catching them, she woun] up 
by calling them “ao pack of young Jacedite” 
Being doubtful whether her ire was entirely ex- 
ploded, and whether it might not be turned on 
me, I did not question her as to her reasons ft 
using this epithet, but I had little doubt that it 
was connected with some floating traditions of the 
events of 1715 in the neighbourhood. 

AMS 


“Joux Hamppes, Jcy.”"—A volume entitled 
“The Aristocracy of England : a History ef te 
People, by John Hampden, Jun.,” published tt 
Chapman, 1846, is ascribed to William Howii 
the May catalogue, No. 3, of William 
Bookseller, London Street, Reading. This pe 
name ig not given in Olphar Hamst’s Hendy! 
Fictitious Names, or in the list of “ Lie 
Pscudonyms” in the Booksller, May 4, 1873, 

Cutunrer Bese 




















Corrvet Exauisn: “Mvsican Crim - 
Allow me to point out the incorrectness of u& 
term “musical critic,” the compound word “tn 
critic” being preferable on all accounts. Us 
ought never to sanction expressions that x < 
viously ungrammatical. What would be thea 
of any one who would say “musical master? 
stead of “ music-master,” or “artistic crite” 
instead of “‘art-critie’? I think these tw 
amples suflicient to prove that “ musi 
should be used to describe a critic or revie 
music, and that when we speak of a “ musi 
person we mean one who is a performer of mest 
of some kind or other, 










M. A. 


Oriver Twist,—It may be interesting to reacets 
of fiction to know that Oliver Twist iz a persa 
who once existed, though long before the time « 
Charles Dickens, as the following entry, an.cogt 
others relating to the same family, taken from the 
ish register of Shelford, Nottinghamshire, sLows: 
. Tho vt of Januar., Dorothie Twiste, dazgh' of 


Oliver Twiste.” 
W. P. W. P. 











Snenton, Nottingham. 


Marriowrr.—It may interest some of your 
Aucrican readers to know that in -or about }474 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had a ship culled the 
Mayflower. I gather this fact fromthe preface t@ 
The Accounts of the Lord High Creasuver of Sco 
land, edited by Thomas Dickson, vol. i. pv Ixii. 

. Anos. 
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facts, kindly say whether these are all the barrows 
or mounds on the Black Down range of hills 
which have borne the name, somewhat celebrated 
in the locality, of ‘Robin Hood’s Butts”? 
whether any of the six above described, or of 
others formerly known to have existed, have dis- 
appeared? and what, if any, has been the result 
or opening any of these barrows ? a process which 
has plainly taken place with regard to the most 
south-easternly of the group, that one, namely, at 
the cross roads, 

It should be noted that the county boundary 
line is here wrongly traced in the Ordnance map. 
In truth, all the four barrows there marked are in 
Somerset. JAYBEEDEE, 

“Mr, Bev, THE Orator.”—In the “Accompts 
of Mr. Christ. Dighton, Hyzh Baylyff,” of Wor- 
cester, for receiving (ucen Elizabeth on her visit 
to the faithful city, Aug. 13, 1575, one item is as 
follows :— 


“Item, to Mr. Bellu, the orator, in consideration of 


his journeys to Mr. Controller, to the Court at Kyllyng- | & 


worth, and his paynes, 20/.” 

The text of Mr. Bellue’s oration has been preserved. 
Elsewhere, in the description of the ceremonial, 
his name is spelt “ Bellue,” and, in another place, 
“one Mr. William Bellu, master of arts, supplying 
the place and roome of Sir John Throckmorton, 
knyght, recorder of the s* citie.” It would appear 
that “the baylyffs” and others, including Mr. 
Bellue, were “ all kneeling” when the oration was 
mide to her Majesty. Who was this “ Mr, Bellu, 
the orator”? It is somewhat curious that the 
famous orator and reader, the late Mr. J. C. M. 
Bellew, began his clerical carver, in 1848, as curate 
of St. Andrew's, Worcester. 





Curnnert Bepe, 


“ 






ADAME DE Pomrapovr axp THR Covn- 
Tiens.”—In the Musce at  Culais (formerly 
Dessein'’s Hotel) there is a picture with the above 
title. It represents a woody landscupe ; in the 
centre is a table, on which isa nude female figure 
resting on one knee and holding a mirror in her 
left hand. A number of birds, in every variety of 
guy plumage and with human heads (evidently 
portraits), flutter around her or sit on the boughs 
of the surrounding trees. One of them whispers 
inher ear. <A peacock and 2 mazpie, in clerical 
headdresses, sit on the supports of the table. On 
the left a satyr, lying on the ground, holds a cord 
attached to the ankle of the principal figure. On 
the right a peasant, holding a cat in his arms and 
pointing with the forefinger of his right hand to 
his own face, comes out of the wood. The picture 
is well painted, but the custodians of the museum 
knew nothing either as to its history or as to the 
artist. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any 
information on the subject Jous Pacer. 














Hveu ve Poysixcs.—In Sir Bernard Burket 
Royal Families (1876), in Ped. xlvii., setting fork 
the royal descents of Sir A. de Capel Bree, 
Bart., Sir Hugh de Poynings is said to hw 
married Eleanor, daughter of John, Lord Wells, 
and to have had issue Constance, who became the 
wife of Sir John Powlett. 

What authority can be shown for the forme 
marriage? In Berry’s Susser Co, Gencalogia 
Dame Powlett is represented as having been St 
Hugh’s sister and co-heiress, and he is said to bare 
died s.p. This may be a misprint for v.p, a bt 
predeceased his father, Thomas de Poynings, x 
whose death, in 1429, the burony of St. Joh 
Basing fell into abeyance. 

By the way, Eleanor, the subject of my ques, 
derived through her mother, Margaret, dengue 
of John, Lord Mowbray, from Thomas de Brobs 
ton, but could not claim the royal descent mai 
out for her in this pedigree, her ndmeke 
having been sister, and not (as there gre 
daughter, to Thomas, Lord Roos, who married # 
sreat-prandduuphter of Joan of Acre. HLF 
New Univ. Club, 


Famity or De ra Marsr.—Can any of 
readers tell me any history of this family, pedi 
origin, &c.? I think it is of Normandy extract. 
but am not sure, and I find the name spelt ind 
ferent ways, viz., as one word, with and witht: 
final, or detached, as above. Following the r+ 
lation of tho words (“of the hand ” or “ef 
Maine”), they would seem to belong to ditiret 
families, if these modes of spelling be adopted.¢ 
else possibly corruptions or chanjes adopted { 
political or family pique reasons. I have alos 
the name spelt De la Mayne, y instead of ib 
nae of Mayne is generally known). I have a” 
scen Demain and Delmain. Are theve corruptice 
or changes of the same family name, or de tht 
represent different families! Dalmaine is anotbe 
fort Has this any connexion with Heay 
dAllmaine, son of Richard, King of the Rowsss 
and nephew of King Henry ITT. ? 

Maxx Draswast. 


Herarvic Qcery.—William, Marquis of Tot 
libardine, second son of John, first Duke of Atkok. 
was attainted for his share in the rebellion of 171% 
and died in the Tower of London in 1746 35 
father died in 1724, and was succeeded by his thirl 
con, Lord James, under special Act of Parlinmest. 
during the lifetime of his eldest brother, William: 
Thave often heard that Lord Tullibardine (Willan, 
left issue, who, if any of their descendants exbt 
would be de jure dukes of Athole, were t: 
attainder of 1715 reversed. Can any one infom 
me if such descendants still exist 2. Ecectic. 


Tne Miit on THE Gyno, xEaR Angostuti, 5 
Ceruaroxis.—Is anything known (especially 5 
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information abont this work, It is said that only 
-one copy was ever printed, If so, does it exist, 
and where ! J. Borraso. 


“Tug Rounn Preacner.”—Some three or four 
years ago I purchased out of an old book catalogue 
a Beebe the following title :— 

“The Round Preacher; or, Reminiacences of Methodist 

-Cireuit Life. By an Ex-Wesleyan. Second Edition. 
London, Simpkin. Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall 
Court; Bradford, E. A. W. Taylor. mpceexuyi.” 

Can Ovrnan Hamsr afford any information about 
the book or its author? I may say that it is very 
amasing. W. E. Howzerr, 

Kirton in Lindsey. 











“Tue Basqvet or tne Serves Saces.”—This 
was the title of a paper in an old magazine. Where 
can I find it? Ronerr B. Beackaper, 

36, Trinity Square, Southwark. 





Avrnots oF Qvoratioss Wanrep.— 
“Oh, what availa to understand 
‘The merits of a spotless shirt, 
A dapper boot, a little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt?" 








IL M. 
“At the end of a long and dirty street 
There siands a house compact and neat” Le. 
J. D.B 


Replies, 


STONE'S SERMON AT ST. PAUL'S, 1661, 
(5! 8. vii, 401.) 

A curious confusion appears to exist amongst 
Liographical and bibliographical authorities us to 
who was the author of the very remarkable sermon 
to which Dr. Siursox has driwn attention, pos- 
silly on account of the rather vague expression on 
the title-page, “Being the Initial aleo of the 
Reverend Dr, John Berwick, Dean,” &e. Wood, 
and after hin many other writers, such as Watts, 
Chambers, Kippiss, and Allibone, haye inserted 
this sermon in the list of Dean Barwick’s writings. 
Wood, however, under the name of Samuel Stone, 
meutions that he wrote this same sermon, Let- 
sou, and after him Cooke, in The Preacher's 
Assistant, have still farther increased this con- 
fasion by entering the sermon on Proverbs xiv, 8 
“twice—once Ly Dewn Barwick, on the 20th of 
October, 1661, and a second time by Sumuel 
Stone, on the 20th of October, 1662. 

Ibeheve the sermon was by Prebendary Stone, 
the chaplain of Bishop Juxon, successively Rector 
of St. Mury Abchurch (1613), St. Clement Eastcheap 
(1637), and Prebendary of Reeulverland (1638). 
He was ejected from all these in 1642, according 
sto Walker (Sugferings of the Clergy, pt. ii, p. 53), 
Yor “asserting the Power of Convocation in matters 
of Religion”; ufter which he was shamefully 
abused, imprisoned, and cruelly persecuted for 





years. He wasa very staunch Royalist, and after 
the Restoration was replaced in all his former 
preferments, Those who read the manner in which 
the clergy were treated, in Dean Ryves’s Mercurius 
Rustieus, may regret, but cannot feel surprised at, 
the very strong language which the restored pre 
bendary used in the sermon from which Dr. Simpsox 
has given extracts. Perhaps it may be said, too, 
that if clergymen now do not use such linzuage, 
they do not now receive such treatment “for up- 
holding the authority of Convocation” as Stone 
did. 

But the point of doubt which remains to be 
cleared up is, What was the Christian name of 
Prebendary Stone? Authorities, such as Le Neve 
(Hardy's edition, 1854, ii. p. 431) and Neweonn: 
(i. p. 205), call him Benjamin, The name on th 
sermon is Samuel, and the first impression is that 
these two cannot menn the same person. | believe. 
however, that they do, because Prebendary Stoaz 
died in 1665, and David Lloyd, in his Afemcir, 
printed 1603, distinctly states that the sermea ‘ 
question was by “ Mr, Sam. Stone, of Sr. Cleme 
Eastchenp, and St. Mary Abchurch, Prebendar! 
St. Paul’s ; who had heen sequestered, plunderd 
and imprisoned, beeanse he had a shrewil feecht 
in discovering to the people the fallacies the ter 
cheat was carried on with.” Lloyd further sd 
that his sermon on Proverbs xiv. 8 was cercelliat 

ary Stone appears to have been a Feit 
bridge ; and Bishop W, Kennet 
mentions, in his Register, p. 546, that MM, 
Stone commenced D.D. at Cambridge 
and on the following page refers to Mr. 
Stone’s sermon at St. Paul's. With the 
and the very strong probability which ex 
Samuel and Benjamin were one, I shu 
that from the burial register, the will, er swe 
other authentic gource, the question asked Ty Da 
Siursus may be satisfactorily settled. 
Epwann Sot. 

















Eutton, Surrey, 


As Dr. Srirson could not find the name of the 
author of this sermonin Newcourt’s Reperton inni not 
in Le Neve's P’asti, he will probably be glad to know 
that it appears in the register of Archbishop Juxua. 
Samuel Stone, clerk, was collated on July 31, 1662, 
to the viewrage of Ringmere in the deancry of 
Southmallyng, one of the archbishop’s peculiars in 
Sussex (Jtey. Jucon, f. 134b). He died before 
January 17, 1666-7, at which date a new vicar 
was appointed on “the death of... Stone” (Reg. 
Sheldon, £330). It is not improbable that ths 
Sussex clergyman was the same person as tke 
author of the sermon referred to. E. H. W, D, 


Wititan Hopson (xor Hopson) (3" §. viii, 
304; 5 §. vi 377; vii 98) has been noticed 
Istely in “N. & Q.,” but not in any way according. 
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CirceLatixne 


Provisctan 
Lrerantes (5 §. y. 188, 314; vii, 354,)—Mr, 
Picrow has shown that Rochdale and Settle cannot 
claim the honour of being the first places in the 


THe OLpEst 


wovinces which possessed a circulating library. 
ie tells us that while the libraries in these towns 
date from 1770, there was one founded in Liver- 
pool in 1756 or 1757. Ihave the pleasure of in- 
forming the readers of “N, & Q.” that a circulating 
library was opened in Birmingham in 1751, and is 
thus the oldest yet recorded in any provincial 
town, This library was established by the famous 
William Hutton, the first historian of the place. 
From his autobiography we learn that on April 11, 
1750, “he agreed with Mrs, Dix for the least half 
of her shop, No, 6, in Bull Street, at one shilling a 
week, which he opened as a book shop.” In 1752 
he writes:—“I had now a printing trade, to which 
I closely attended, and a happy set of acqnaint- 
ances, whose society gave me pleasure. As hired 
out books, the fair sex did not neglect the shop.” 
The exact yeur in which be began to “hire out 
books” is fixed by another passage, written in 1800 
when reviewing his past Jife and recording what he 
had done. He says :—“I was the first who opened 
a circulating library in Birmingham, in 1751, since 
which time many have started in the race.” 

T may also mention here that a year carlier— 
namely, 1750—a book eluh was established in the 
town for the circulation of books among its mem- 
bers. This club has a remarkable history, and. 
127 years of ave, still fourishes a strong and useful 
society. It is probably the oldest book club in 
existence, Thus to Birmingham belongs the double 
honour of possessing the oldest circulating library 
in the provinces and the oldest book club in the 
J. A. Laxcrorp. 











ic time that the Liverpool Library 
milar undertak as set about in 
anchester, The records, however, of the founda- 
tion of the Manchester Subscription Library have 
not been preserved. The following note from Mr. 
W.E. A, Axon’s Handbook af the Public Lilwartes 
of Manchetir and Selford AST7, p. 178) contains, 
in brief, as much as is now known of its histor 
“There ia doubt even as to the year when this co 
tion bezan, Aston avera that it wae instituted in 
Wut the official records did not gu further b:ek than 17 
The original shares were 10s, cach, and the annual sul 
. scription 


























i 
.. but the payments graiually udvanced in 








a q 
T. B. Bayley. 
vols. in 1769 
ag a Chaucer 
lich cost Ys. Gd. On the 
luwe,’ then in the full zenith of 

The number of volumes at tho 
existence would be about 30,000, 
catalogues iszucd. [One of them was 













ra 
There were seve! 











entitled ;] ‘A Claased Catalogue of the Books in the 
Manchester Subscription Library, Exchan; i 
AInstituted 1765. Manchester, printed by Joka Harrisca, 
Market Street, 1846," Svo. ‘There were numerous 
ments to this carefully compiled list. A notice, 
which the above data have been chiefly taken, appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian, March 6, 1544. Owme » 
the then impending demolition of Newall's Buikling, 
and the inability of the committee to find suitable 
accommodation elsewhere, the library was sold by public 
auction in March, 1867.” 

This library must not be confounded with the 
Manchester New Circulating Library, which ws 
started in 1792, and, from the character of some 
the books which were admitted, was stigmatizd 
as the “Jacobin Library.” It is still in vi 
existence under the name of the Manchester Ror 
Exchange Subscription Library, Bus. Ccst. 


It would be n curious and interesting inguin, 
possible, to find out why particular localities a 
to he more fuvournble than others fur the gather: 
of the Jifcrati and the sale and collection of bots 
even inthe same county, Warrington hada libs 
estiblished 1760 ; until within a few years 
dale had not one of any importance. In the fiz 
town, of 33,053 inhabitants in 1871, there wills 
dozen Looks of a high price and class sold, to on 
the latter with its 63,473 inhabitants. Manchest 
had the honour of founding the first Free Litre 
in England, that of Humphrey Chetham, in 16) 
Manchester, with its census of 383,843 in 1S 
is now squabbling about a few thousands to finds 
suitable home for its Free Corporation Lilnr. 
the chief mayistrate, himself a bookseller, think 
iny that a few thousands spent on the cté 
reference library, Camptichl, would be ample & 
meet the demands, This building has since bea 
declared insecure, and the books removed to t? 
Town Hall, King Street, where there is a squabble 

st. Compare this with the po-? 
ngham, with its 92 inhab 
My provided for its tine, thovsh 
ed, collection of books, with its fawils- 
vault-like Sh: wim room. How are thei 
differences of opiniun to be accounted for? 
Ricuarp Heswiss. 
The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 































Pancake Terspay (a §, vil. 165, 335.)—Thit 
joeular derivation has another origin than that 
‘attrilated to it hy Mr. Boxe. I append the ful 
weextract from a fragment which is one & 
Latin nuw in my possession, of which 
the writer Was Rev, Henry Michell, Vicar ¢f 
Lrizinon in the days in which Mrs, Thrale and 
Dr. Johnson-—with the latter of whom he was net 
afraid to break a Iance—were amongst its visitors: 

“ Anglo-Saxonicam linguam ex Graccii oriundam, sive 
potius ejus divlectum esse quendam, aiebant pro suo is 
Celtas amore Scaliger filius, Salmasius aliiquve in re 
literarii non vulgares. Quam opinionem et bodie nee 
pauci tuentur, nec indocti Utrique exempla afferut | 
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amade some years ago in the western parts of the 
Dekhan, some of which commemorate the crema- 
tion of Satis. One of these is dated in the 1148th 
year of the Salivahana era, A.p. 1226, and two 
Others are of Ap. 1408 and 1457 respectively, 
These persons were obscure villagers, which shows 
how long the pravtice had been established ; for it 
was chictly anny the great thut it prevailed, and, 
if of recent introduction, would not soon have 
penctrated to remote lovalities. W. EL 


Henauvie (5! 8. vii, 398.)—Quarterly or and 
argent, a cross enyrailed per pale, sa. and gu., be- 
tween three escallops, two in the sinister chief and 
one in the dexter buse yuarter of the last, over all 
a bend, also of the lust, were the arms borne in 
1829 by Sir John Gvers Cotterell, of Garnons, co, 
Hereford. They are no doubt the arms of the 
sane family who hore the coat BE, K. describes, 
The crest is an arm iu armour supporting a shield 
arg., charged with a talbot's head sa. 

















HinonbeLLe. 
“Mascorster An Mospo” (54 8, vii, 307.)— 
Thave a copy of the edition of 1635, The fullow- 








iny is the title-page in full :— 

Manchester Al Mondo, Contemplatio Mortia et Im- 
mortulitutis, ‘The former Papers, not intended for the 
Press, linve pressed tho Publishing of these. London, 
priated by Johu Muviland for Francis Constable, at the 
Crane, in Paul's Churchyard, 14 
T have sven the above attributed to T. Constable. 

Was. Precnovs. 








Dury St. Edmunds, 
Unstien Wont 


se 
origin. Ulster was largely colunized by the Seotch, 
who aaturally inteaduced inte that provinee many 
words of th lect which were derived. from a 

























source. The Norse adjective led-ig, 
a root ded, is an equivalent for the 
words “empty” and “ spare,” 
Niconar C. Senor, Jun, 





Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 


“Pr 
Jug, chy 
puto quam param dicere.” 






)—-Sullust, 
siler i 





As Utsten Pr 
What &. T. 2. culls 






REVERSION OB. vil 466.)— 
is a common sense 





i and Inter 
Lliaye before quoted in +N, & ()." iwo 
passayes in illastration of this, They are Hooker, 
Hel. Pol. bk, iii, chap, xi, $13; “ But as the 
church isn visihle society und body politic, laws 
of polity it canuot want,” ie. cannot do without ; 
ical bs veful drags..,, to compose effeetive and strong 
niedivines, which muin’s life cunnot went” (Milton, 
-Arenpagitiea), . C. T. 
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[5 8. VIL Jcxe9, 7. 





Tne Kixa’s Cock Crowrr (5 8. v 
See Chambers'’s Edinburgh 
p. 416. 

Enfield, N, 

Eanty Noticr or Fosstn Bowes (5 §. ri 
827.)—An earlier writer than St. Augustine seems 
to have prophesied with marvellous accuracy ti 
interest that future generations would take in 2: 
discovery of ancient armour, in nameless bate 
fields, and yiant bones. Compare:— 

“ Scilicet et tempus veniet, com finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exeéa invenict scabra robigiue pila, 

Aut gravibus rastria galeas pulsubit inanis, 

Grandiaque effossia inirabitur o-sa sepulelris”™ 

Virgil, Geo, i 07. 

A note on the text in Heyme's edit., Lond, 1% 
t vols. Bvo., says :— 
ebuit autem hee, jam Maronis temporibos sp 
contingero, ut terra cruty arateres i magna ous fase 
inciderent ; quc, cum belluarum ex priscis tellare rast 
eaaent, ad prigcos tamen homines ac pigantes refer: 
Debuera quoque, peat tanta Ttnlise bella, exepe agree! 
in Toca pugnarum factorum iucidere Lowines et == 
aris permixta reperire.” RE 


|. 9) — 
ournal, No. S2 
W. T. Hrart. 











Cork. 


There is another notice than that whic se 
correspondent gives. Augustus was a collet é 
fossil bones, thinkiny possibly they were the d 
giants, Suetonius says that emperor adorned B 
houses “rebus vetustate ac raritate notabills 
qualia sunt Cupreis immunium Lelluaram i 
rumque membra pregtandia, que dicnntar 33° 
tum ossa et arma heroum” (Suet., p. 7. Bots 
wlition), Ht 


Tit: Ruopis (5" §, vii, 327.) —Devil Higgs 
supposed the artist to he Apelles, as shuwn by bf 











cpigram “To Sir Godfrey Knetler, drawing Lait 
Hyde's Picture,’ Nichols Select Collection oy Pores 
1750, iii, 113 :— 

“The Cyprian Queen, drawn by Apelles* Land, 


OF perfect Leauty did the pattern stad. 

But then bright nymphs from every part of (Greece 

Dit all contribute to adurn the piece ; 

Frou each a eovernl cl the painter tuuk 

(For ho one mortal 80 divine could luok). 

But, happier Kneller, Fate presents to yo: 

In one that finisl‘d beauty which he drew. 

But oh, take heed, for vast is the desizn, 

And maduess “twere for any band but thine. 

For mocking thunder buld Salmoneus dies ; 

And ‘tis as rnsh to imitate ber eyes.” 
This view, however, is not in accordance with tt 
trudition that Apelles had for bis model Campaspe 
who afterwards becaine his wife, hut who was thes 
the mistress of Alexander the Great. The trad 
tion with regard to Campaspe may be strictly ae 
and the poetical lunguaye, representing the i 
to have been fair ones from varions parts of Gree 
may be metaphorically descriptive of the unrivalled 
beauty of the goddess. Juseli, in his * Lectore! 
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Tavistock, Devon, as I learn froin a native of that 
town. There is little or no donbt that it is still 
adhered to closely in both towns. 
Wa. PexcEuiy. 

Torquay. 

The same custom is the usual one in Lineoln- 
shire, where the napkins are culled “ harring 
t 


wells,” 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





nr (5% S. vil, 189, 417.)—T shall 
if J, O. will tell me in what 
edition of Biographia Dramaticn there are nine 
pivees ascribed to the shove author. In my edition 
(1782) [can only find three, mamely—1. The 
Cobler of Castlhury; 2. Ripe Fewit, or the Mar: 
riage Act; 3. Damnation, or Hissing Hot, 1 
shall be very grateful for any information about 
the produgtion of these picves or the life nnd family 
of the author K. 5. B. 





Bienoerseny or Urorras (4 8. xi. 519 5 xii. 
poesia; O83. 78,287 5 iL 3 33, 118.) — 

Taciturna and Jocunda, or Genius: Alaciel’s Journey 
throush these Two Tslonds, with their Laws und Com- 
Muentaris. Translated from the French. 12mo,, 
Londen, 176". 

Mammuth, cr Human Nature displayed on a Grand 
& « Tour with the Tinkers intu the Inland Parts 
a By the Man in the Moon, 2 vols, 1Jmo., 

Tao, 
wition respecting the two furcyoing will be 
able, 
geo Science. A Newspaper of the Twenticth 


y Merlin Nostradawus [Miss Frances Power 
London, 1977. 











James T. Presnry, 
5S. vii, 268, 417) was the 
taf Wealth. The other Cozan, 
teal Treatiso on the L'ussions 
Isa named Thomas, 

J. Dixos, 


h.)—This word 
we from Drayton's 






Tiewas Cy 
author of the Ha 
whe wrote un 









ine vii, 32(5, 2 
oveurs in the 
Poly 
op Exfeard all in gold, as he great Jure hw been: 
The MW ent fords all in plumes, like estriges, were seen 
To tard him to his teeth, ta th’ work of death 
they go: 

‘The crowds like to a sen seem’d waving to and fre 
Song xxii, v. 2 
Jons Prexrorn, M 

Newlourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 








Th: te 













Harvwer : Hin (5S. vii, 267, 297,)—Many 
thanks to your correspondent J. L. C. for enabling 
me to identify Lady Elizabeth Hatcher, I was 
aware that Robert Delaval, E+q., married Lady 
Elizabeth Livingstone, and left her a widow, but 
did not know she was twice married. She had no 
dssue by her fif&t husband, Sir Ralph and Sir 
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(5" 8. VIL. Jexr 9, Ti. 


John were his brothers, not sons. Elkanah Settle 
dedicates his Pastor Fido to Lady Elizabeth De 
laval. I hope your correspondent may be equally 
sucessful in discovering Lady Hill. 

Wirtiau Apaxsos. 


Snetter’s “Scexes From Catperox”’ °8 
vii, 421.)—I regret very much that Mr. Mac 
Carntir's interesting communication is too Isten 
be of use to me, for there is one point that I sheali 
assuredly like to have made a note of in Shellers 
favour—that of the mame Colalto belonging toa 
Tialiun family. As, however, that portion of ar 
fourth volume is out of my hands, I can ont 
enclose you the printed sheet, in order that yt 
nay make such use as you please of any of th 
nites, Fortunately, T have corrected the pa 
nyric heretofore misprinted as Colatfi; anil 
hope Mr, MacUantuy will be as much grtifd 
as Tam to know that his very acute surmis, d¢ 
Shelley “may have written ‘race’ insted f 
‘men,’”-is borne out by the only MS. of iB 
scene of the existence of which I'am awan! 
have of course adopted that reading, as ywe 
see, H. Bexrun Fors 

(Ma. Fursas's note on the MS, to which herd? 
us follows :— 

“Whatever slight clonges, whether verbal o i 
punctuation, have been nade in the first scene vite 
npeullicntion nee au in tm Ms. or okey 
Ara, Shelley's writing, wh:cbh is amon, ve 
Leigh Hunt placed at’ my disposal try" Ae, Tessa 

This Ms. is written small, as if for the 
iclt be either a dictation or a transcript 
jotes: sume of the variations which it shows s* 
clowrly incident tun less mature state of the trans 
than the printed editions show; but some are der! 
improvements on the received text ; and, on the Wook 
J jueline to think that Mrs. Shelley made more than ce 
attempt to decipher and connect Shelley's ruagh sok 
wil thot this was one of such attempts.” 

Thi« MS. affords a slight change jn the passage qutel 
by Mn. MacCantay ag containing an image uot ® 
Calderon :— 











“You, mr friends, 
Go, and enjoy the festival ; it wil 

Te worth your pains. Yettmay return for me 

When the sun sceks ite grave among the billows, 

idl wtutunyg dir rey clouds on the horizon, 

Which ilance like plumes upon @ hearse ;—and hert 

1 shall expect you.” 

Mi. Foxstax’s mote on the Colalti passage runs thot: 
“ In previ-us editions this line stands thus : 

One of the noble men of the Colatti 

but the transcript bas race fur men, which is a greet 
improyement: and, though the proper name might be 
read for Colatti, it is more like Colalté. That beg 
right, must af course Le adopted: the patronymic 3 
‘Culderon i4 Cofulto,—plural los Colalias,—and Sbeliy 
seems to have adopted somewhat arbitrarily the Iesliat 
plural Coladti.”) 





New Year's Eve: Easter Eve (5! 8. vii 
227, 275, 318.)—Surely Mn. Warnes is wre 
when he says that, “ liturgically ing, the ere 
of a festival does not begin until about six o'clock” 
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486 NOTES AND QUERIES. — 


But laying aside a evidence in Mrs. H. More's 
fayour, one cannot Ves erny Lenape that Boswell 


wld have felt little i “ praise” 
batrrterihe tery ome tg orl mee 


pretty sharply. Cn. Exxiy Marnews. 


Sinoutar Apvertisements.—The following re- 
cently appeared in one of the hr papers ; 
“A Christian gentleman, who doos @c tobacco in 
fe intoxicating drinks, with a refined wife (or 
tae Christian Jadies), can (peas a nse ‘house of a 


di 
Sasia |e 


heoanse they h 
North Twelfth 


the rent, or can boas 
tho rooms for any others in Ss family Wut man oud wife, 
or two ladies, as we rent but one sleeping room, and we 
witl not rent to any man who uses tobneco in wny form, 
or intoxicating drinks, Therefore, one such need call, 
We mean what we say. But a Christian, who has family 
prayers and blessings at table, who is satisiod with this 
Spang aie is respectfully invited to call with Ais 
gee the rooms, and learn particulars, at hae North 
mech street, from 9 a.x. till Sr. No letters an- 
swered.” 
Tn another number of the same paper appears 
the following marriage announcement ;— 
Fisher,—On the 11th inst., by Rev. A. Vin- 
noc, 135 Congress street, Philada., 
and Miss Julia *Pisler. No cards. 
No cake, Nobody's business." 
M, E. 


Ay Onper ror A Mepravar Brass at Saris- 
BuRY.—John Stretton’s will :— 
“Sit sepulturam meam marmoreus lapis et super 
wepieen lata integra ad modum mog. Jo, Cran- 
‘borne cum ana pl integra cum ymaginibus fice ) 
in be vv etin aiesioe jes arma, apes 
BoM. Sarum, in altera 
BO circa medium lapidia in inferior Pariearia 
Beauchamp Sar, Epi. et ex altera parte in medio 
ae oes Vigaet ues penmele X in Gteriarl parte, 
arma mei mag. Joh, Stret ex alterna parte arms mag. 
Will. Wytham, nuper decani Wells, et quod cirea om 
meum scribatur credo ae juod emptor Sin 
ir mitra, et 





Napo.zox tue G D 
the handwriting of Bo 
+ | Napoleon, is in oy possession. 
“Monsieur le ee de 
quelle ‘ Ja Be 


trouve & Amsterdam 
faire venir de co es 


cI jarseille. 
cela podein5 Monitor? ‘Sure 
ait en ta sainte garde. & 
T was aware of the 
concluding form bat a 
with what 
commonplace and the 


pulleum, et} ong 


Locat Nomexctarors.—In turning over the 
early pages of Mia Gost sot Laan eee 
Tcame upon the of places, It 
will be well to record min N&O" 





atl Hope 


a me the best lero te ‘in Mylias’s 


the Saeed 

Lon daring every p! however 

writin, Msides blication of Sir J. 8. 
Reoselpe vt saple testimony, in his 
je de Teun es watchfal- 

ae, sctivity, and nea ar Waterloo ; 
and even Qainet, generally unfavourable to the 


eB 


ROvaraaest ei ope ed 


ier ir et most 
pr rare sunlitad in| dans In 


peare wis ian va (1811) current, 
een ea in pricet with 
Children, Baines illus- 


‘whic could isi be the same in an 
first, 


plates of thi 
sprit Have any of 
of the swaller yolomes? 

J. Leicester-Warnen, 


Ton's “Srare or Struron” ar Wa- 
did the statement origit 


Il se multiplia, 
danger devenait 
“stupor” i 
know what Wel 
wary, how full of resource in 
moments—rubbish 

even notice, But, as 

would like to know 


whose hatred of the 


etic 

excel nt al i¢ Prossians, for w! 

in his Waterloo despatch claims the “ decision 
of the victory, may have had 


and on | coction of the story. We 


Hy 
ae 
Hues 
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Whitaker's lence with Gibbon and others 
hos been Stee Polwhele, and the above two 
lotters are there found. They also appear in Gib- 
's Miscellaneous Works, ed. 1815, iii. 596-7, 
ing dated April 21, 1776 (i,¢. one, month after 
the i Gino ne y 11 of the same 
year ; and Lord Sheffield makes the “distinct and 
gentlemanly statement” that the latter of the two 
epistles contains a " 
x ‘ited declaration in fi ft \- 
aii te Bs oes ion in favour of the prin- 
on and tion of the Christian world.” 
And the same letter was referred to by Dr. T. D. 
Whitaker :— 


“This Ingenfous, learned, fanciful, and positive man 
was too honest to compliment away his faith either to 
taste or friendship; and the manly remonstrance dis» 
solved a connexion which genius, perhaps equal genius, 

pursuits had once cement between the 
writer and himself, of whom, in such a cause, the one 
owas too spirited to withhold reproof, and the other too 
ene to endure it.”"—Quarterly Review, 1815, vol. xii. 
Pp. 883. 


‘Other opinions of Whitaker's Review of Gibbon 
may be gathered from one of the letters of the 
former to Polwhele, Ang. 19, 1790, which also 
gives particulars about the Revicw itself :— 
“T om much flattered by your and Dr, Downman's 
raisos of my remarks upon my old friend Gibbon in the 
Bagtish Reorew. 1 originally intended to have put my 
mame to the concluding part of them. Bat a project 
which Lord Lansdowne suggested to me, of republishing 
the remarks in o pamphlet, prevented this. And I have 
nover boen able to find time for revising, in order to 
execute the other, What I received from the proprietor 
of the Revizw was so much as induced me to think of 
peradae & piece of plate with it. I dwelt long enough 
on the idea to determine upon a cup, and to meditate 
‘this inscription for it :— 
* This vase I owe to Gibbon's genius bold, 
Extracted silver from his spurious gold ;” 
and then T abandoned the project, and bought books 
with the money.” 


It was scarcely to be expected that an historian 
like Macaulay could have entered with satisfaction 
into nthe of eee aniemeh yenticn te 

iminary part of the Review, upon the 
sgeciaa of ortcing of which Gibbon eae: 
sentative. After referring to the admirable narra- 
tive style of the historians of the seventeenth 
Sax Whitwker dwells on the melancholy fact 







of faithfalness."—Pp. sey, 
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‘Church, and against the what 
ions which Constitute the realest from ene oe 





























BISHOP RO’ 

(5% S. vii, 89, 139, 158, 

I would now draw 
circumstance that, 80 far 
nowhere is it advanced 
ham was ever styled § 
thay Guey hee iene, 

uA urn 
to be that hia mother was a 
co, York, but as yet T am 
lute proof of this. It app 
that the only way in whi 
connected with Sir John § 
of Scott of Seott’s Had 
former, both being gre 
atantly thrown in 
association with other 
the natural result of bis b 
having married a Kent 
possessions in that county. 
the rt of the ish 


another 
the mother of an illegitimate child of 
ine) Bewufort, not one of them noticing that 


the lady, must have been at least a quarter of 1 | 


century older than the Cardinal. 
HeamentRupe. 


‘Taxrre Ban (5" 8. vii, 466.)—The conservative 
characterof Temple Bar is well put in Mn. Sana’s 
communication, The Bar has survived, by tee 
mcentury, attacks of reformers who work 
hard for its extinction. Alderman Pickett, in 
pst vod others since, in Court of Common 
Council and before the Livery in Common Hall 
assembled, were unflagging in their onslaughts. 
AL paper war, for and against the Bar, ensued. 
Among the best of the winades it gave rise to, 
one, by a Mr. John Williams, is still cited by City 
historians, Jt was entitled The Metropolitan 
Prophecy, written on the Report of removing 
Temple Bar in 1788 :-— 

“Tf thot Gate ie pulled down, ‘twixt the Court and the 


it 
You'll tend in one maze, pradent, worthless, and 
wi a 


If league Cit and lordling, as brother and brother, 
You Thre order's chain, pote they ‘ll war with each 


Like the Great Wall of China, it keeps out the Turtars 
“ry making irruptions where industry burters, 


Samegon’s Wild Foxes they'll fire your houses, 
And madden your epinsterz, and cousen your spouses; 
They ‘tl destroy in one sweep, both the Mart and the 


Swed. visa, to show, to ¢ 
‘wise out the hore"; 
also means to insinual 
into company or into f 
cunningly, Frise, tol 

‘ wise off your gun.’” 


Which your fathers held dean, and their fathers | of 
erm.” 


before 


It is mther singular that this foreboded admixture 
of Court-and City, of lordling and commercial clerk, 


has really ly tuken place, little in advance e 


of the now fast impending removal of Temple Bar. 
Tt is certain that, within the Jast few years, the 
City has eome to be resorted to by brothers-in-law 


exsel-ward. 
And it fi 
edition of the W: 
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INDEX. 


Inde: to the 
Goerten, with Nottie, Seip aes 





Anon. on water-marks, 137 
Yankee, its etymology, 126 


Anonymous Works:— 
Abdiel, a Tale of Ammon, 169 
Abduction ; or, Adventures of Major Sarnay, 169 
Accomplished Tutor, 169 
‘Address to a Young Lady, 169 
Address to the Great, 169 
Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, and other 
Tales, 169, 219 
Autobiography of Jack Ketch, 169 
Beyminstre, 189 
Britain, a Poem, 250 
Canidia ; or, the Witches: » Rhapsody, 350, 899 
Charles Delmer, 169 
Charon, a , 149, 179 
Christi: ‘Geonsmy, 89, 289, 270 
Commissioner, The, 280, 299 
Confessions of Faith, 830 
Contest of the Twelve Nations, 269, 299 
Crimes of the Clergy, 27, 74 
Critical Hater of England, 8, 97 
Bar, 167 





Criticisms on 

Curious Book, 429 

Day after To-morrow, 209, 239 

Diary of a Dutifal Son, 250, 299 

Earle (Gilbert), Passages from the Life of, 269 

Ecclesiastical Gallantry, 107 

Ernest ; or, Political mneration, 509 

Father Tom and the Pope, 149, 219 

Gain of a Loses, 189, 219 

Gisella, 129 

Heroine, The, 108, 159 

Histoire des Troubles de Hongrie, 74 

Jobn Gilpin, Latin version of, 429 

Last of the Cavaliers, 189, 219 

Lines by W. D., 830 

Mardochius, a dramatic poem, 330 

Martyr of Erromanga, 57, 116, 375 

Nicholson (Margaret), Posthumous Fragments 
of, 269, 299, 339, 459, 519 

Niebelungenlied, 59 

Notes of a Bookworm, 429 

Octavia, and other Poems, 129 

Plan for Abolition of Corn Laws, 149 

Political Merriment, 509 

Round Preacher, 450 

Sabrine Corolla, 269 

Sailor's Farewell, 509 

Scribbleomania; or, the Printer’s Devil's Poli- 
chronicon, 229 

Searchings of the Heart, 89 

Self-Formation, 89, 119, 140 

Sequel to Don Juan, 489, 519 

Session of the Poets, August, 1566, 367 

Society ; or, the Spring in Town, 189 

Temporis Filia Veritas, 509 

Things in General, 488 

Tom Tyler and his Wif, 209 

Vestiges of Natural History of Creation, 255 

Visions of the Western Railways, 114, 258, 315 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 89, 119 

Witch’s Prayer, 149 

Zena, 189 





Ansariah and the English, 105 
Anthem in the Mozarabic Missal, 38 
Antiquary (Old) on Duke of Suffolk’s head, 509 
Apis on W. Benbow, publisher, 329 
“ Crimes of the Clergy,” 27 
“« Desultory reading,” 134 
“ Ecclesiastical Gallantry,” 107 
Hamilton (Lady), 493 
A. (R.) on the title of Eequire, 512 
Archmological Institute, 320, 460, 480 
“ Archeological Library,” 149, 337 
Archwologist on Manor of Norbritb, 87 
Architectural Manual, $20, 438 
Argent on Church Registers, 91 
Heraldic query, 394 
Signatures of Peers, 318 
Armour last worn, 268, 318, 357 
Armes, but no crest, 28, 170, 487 ; Fourth Nobility 
Roll of, 284; borne by ladies, 428, 515 
Arm: (G. J.) on Bowles pedigree, 168 
iteevens family, 168 
Arnott (8.) on mountain sounds, 293 
‘Artists, medallic, 87 
Aryan rites, ancient, 442 
Ash-trees and horse-shoes, 368 
Asheton family, 68 
Asia, visit to its “seven churches,” 440 
Atbenwus on meals in ancestral times, 413 
‘Atkinson (B.) on William Hogarth, 615 
Atmospheric refraction, 228 
Avgustus (Emp.) and Herod, 298, 836, 479 
Australian aborigines, their extinction, 159 
Austria in the 18th century, works on, 169, 255 
“ Austrian Army.” See Stege of Belgrade. 
Authari (King), bis wooing, 483 
‘Automaton chess-player, 36 
‘A. (W.) on provincial terms, 1 
Axon (W. E. A.) on provincial bibliography, 102 
Hawker (Rev. rt 8,), 13 ee 
Aylesbury family, co. Bucks, 187 


B 
B. on Christian heroism, 310 
B. (A.) on birds in Drayton's “‘ Polyolbion,” 13 
Titmouse, the long-tailed, 115 
Babington (Gervase), Bp-of Exeter, 188 
Bablakes, a local name, 428 
B, (A. C.) on the Sineater, 14 
Bacon (Francis, Baron Verulam) and Shakepeare, 55, 
234 
Baddeley (E.) on St. Mary Matfellon, 225 
Bagshaw (1W.) on Downame’s “ Conflict,” 250 
Bailey (J. E.) on Charles I.’a vow, 516 
“oleridge (8. T.) in Manchester, 311 
Gibbon (E.) and Whitaker, 489 
Macgowan (J.), “ Dialogues of Devila,” 75 
“Manchester al Mondo,” 307 
Marvell (Andrew), 467 
Willan (Ro.), his sermons, 427 
Bailey (Nathan), his dictionaries, 447 
Balderdash, its etymology, 228, 274, 478 
Baldwin family, co. Bucks, 187 
Baldwin (G. W.) on Aylesburys and Baldwins of 
Bucks, 187 
Balfour (G. W.) on the word Murrain, 33 
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Books recently published :— 


Blankley family, 427 
Blaxton (Rev. Wm.), 31 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on armour last worn, 268 
Caterpillars poisonous, 237 
Cecil, the Christian name, 218 
Christian heroism, 311 
Cuthbertson (Kitty), 18 
Fossils, their popular names, 378 
Jewish authors, 478 . 
Job xix. 26, 129 
Jobnson (Dr.), his dictionary, 195 
Murray (Lindley), invocation to, 137 
New Year's Eve, 458 
Oy, Scotch word, 33 
Ratch : Wise, 366 
Scriptures and the law of England, 477 
Tick, not modern slang, 46 
Blood relations, 149, 198, 231 
Bloody, origin of the vulgar epithet, 20 
Blushing in the dark, 145, 295, 437 
B, (M. A.) on Musical critic,” 446 
B. (0.) on “ Historie of Philip de Commines,” 250 
Man with a golden nose, 258 
Swedish edit. of Horace, 505 
Swedish folk-lore, 423 
Boase (F.) on Thomas Miller, 277 
Sheriffs of London and Westminster, 295 
Boase (G. C.) on New Year's Day superstitions, 26 
Boddington (R. 8.) on Ball= Papillon, 409 
De Hochepied : Porter, 128 
Skinner of Dewlish, 329 
Bogue (E.) on Tintoretto’s daughter, 308 
Boileau family name, 389, 435 
Boileau (Nicholas) and Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles I., 47 
Bonaparte (Napoleon), his emblem of bees, 7; his 
heart, 57 
Bone (J. W.) on Architectural Manual, 438 
Brome (Richard), his plays, 316 
Epitaphs at Lucerne, 82 
Napoleon the Grand, 486 
Pancake Tuesday, 335 
Telegraphic curiosities, 84 
Bonville (Alice), died 1426, 67 
Bonvyle family, 52, 231 
“‘ Book of Resolucon,” 374 
Book-binding, woodcut of old, 169, 273 
“ Book-Hunter, The,” 214 
Book plates, heraldic, 28; handbook of, 36, 76; 
earliest known, 76, 233; mottoes on, 427; col- 
lections of, 435, 515 
Books, specialists upon, 4; special collections of, 40, 
153, 294; the smallest in the world, 79, 118, 253, 
208); on special subjects, 110, 173, 182, 254, 276, 
362, 437, 478, 476 ; early printed, 133 ; on personal 
rames, 443, 483, 502 
Enoks recently published :— 
Altar Service of the Church of England, 160 
Bacon and Essex, by E. A. Abbot, 439 
Bagehot on Depreciation of Silver, 500 
Balls: Commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
Bell’s (Doyne C.) Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula 
in the Tower, 500 


{ Index Supplement to the Beles a 
‘Queries, Mo. 186, July 21,15 





Bicester Poor Law Union, Brief Annals of, 

Bikkers on Spelling Reform, 480 

Brathwaite’s Nature’s Embassie, 319 

Brown on The Great Dionysiak Myth, 179 

Barns (R.), Poems selected from Works of, 2) 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography, 20 

Cambridge Tatler, 199 

Camden Society : Exccoelings against Willi 
Prynne, 300 ; Christ Church Letters, 520 

Charters of the Priory of Beauly, 80 

Churchyard Literature, 40 

Cicero's Oration for 8. Roscius Amerinus, 20 

Clarke's School Candidates, 179 

Copper Coinage, Catalogue of, 40 

Cox’s Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, ( 

Creasy’s First Platform of International Li 
240; History of the Ottoman Turks, 380 

Creswell on Woman and her Work, 19 

Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, 140 

De Imitatione Christi, ite Authorship, 439 

Delepierre'’s L’Enfer, 220 

Devil, The: his Origin, Greatness, and De 
dence, 280 

Dieu et mon Droit, by Auguste de Bourbons, ° 

Doran (Alban) on Foreign Bodies embedded 
the Tissues, 198 

Dryden (John), Select Dramatic Works of, 29 

English Dialect Society: Glossaries, Orga 
with Additions, 119 

Epochs of English History, 419 - 

Erasmus, Bailey's Translation of hig Colloqsi 
160 


Everett's Text-Book of Physica, 419 

Fénelon (Abp.), Spiritual Letters of, 259 

Fisher's Landholding in Ireland, 359 

Garland’s Genesis with Notes, 20, 300, 419 

Goldziher's Mythology among the Hebrews, 1/ 

Greenwood’s River Terraces, 500 

Gruber's Catechism of the Ornaments Rubric, 2 

Hall's English Adjectives, 380 

Hayter’s Notes on the Colony of Victoria, 28( 

Herrick’s Poems, Palgrave’s Selection, 500 

Homer without a Lexicon, 20 

Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus, 419 

Jewitt’s Half-hours among English Antiquiti 
99 

Kingsley (Charles), his Letters and Life, 59 
w Magazine and Review, 419 

Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie: Anglican: 
480 

Longfellow's Poems on Places, 520 

Luard on Relations of England and Rome, 24( 

Medd's Sermons, 280 

Meredith’s Every-Day Errors of Speech, 140 

Metcalfe’s Sanitas Sanitatum, 339 

Mollison’s New Practical Window Gardener, 3: 

Molyneux’s Reconciliation of Reason and Fait 
8co . 

Monaghan, Shirley's History of the County, 44: 

Morris's Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, ‘ 

Mozley’s Ruling Ideas, 198 

New Quarterly Magazine, 80, 360 

Nichols's The Roman Foram, 379 

Nineteenth Century, 198, 369 
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E. (K. P. D.) on Uncia: Unciata terre, 186 
E. (L.) on the title of Honourable, 272 
Style and title, 12 
Electioneering tactics, 1827-30, 62 
Elgard (E.) on Scotch-Irish Johnstons, 449 
Elizabeth (Queen), quatrain on the Eucharist, 111 ; 
monuments to, 406 
Ellacombe (H. T.) on abbreviated words in music, 48 
Ellcee on Rochdale Library, 113 
Sacro Bosco (J. de), 189 
Ellis (G.) on De Bry, the engraver, 149 
Ellis (R. R. W.) on “ Dyed in an oven,” 494 
Hindu grant, missing ancient, 13 
‘ Lendas da India,” 68 
Mahratta costume, 174 
Ogre, its etymology, 196 
Qasim, founder of Barid Sh&hi dynasty, 408 
pee or widow burning, 808 
_ Ste pother, 894 
ison (Henry), poet, fos 
Ely farthings. Bde, 25 
puleeviriaas Gificins, 1, 192 
Ef .) on singular advertisements, 486 
Emblem as baptismal name, 149, 215, 278 
“ Embracing the church,” curious custom, 38 
Emperor and king, 105, 295 
“« Encyclopedia Perthensis,” 124, 198 
England, French history of, 27 ; historic sites in, 68, 
233, 378, 497 ; wolves and red deer in, 237 ; free- 
holders in, 449 
Englisches Feld, near Aspern, 308, 416 
English, its chronology, 811 
English dialects, 106 
English history, “ Help” to, 9, 
Engravings pasted on walle, ase. 274, 354, 438 ; pre- 
paration for cleaning, 357 
Enilorac on Camden corroborated, 86 
Epitaph, curious, 6 
Exempts in the French army, 59 
Gray's “ Elegy,” its first publication, 489 
Maypoles at Ashton-under-Lyne, 26 
Enviable, criticiam on the word, 346 
Epigrams:— 
Job's Luck, by Coleridge, 367 
Ritualistic, 166, 234 
“ Your wisdom, London’s Council,” 85 


Epitaphs:— 
American, 40 
‘« At threescore winters end I died,” 226, 274 
“Beneath this silent stone is laid,” 247 
Biggs (Mary), at Bromsgrove, 205 
Catesby (Francis), in Hardmead Church, 288 
Clark (Capt. H.), in Bideford churchyard, 226 
“Here lieth He ould,” &c., at Welton, 146 
Ienell (Peter), in Crayford churchyard, 6 
Johnson (Patience), at St. Paul’s, Bedford, 66 
Johnson enna dancing master, 8 
Lucerne, two at, 82 
Manin, ley (Thomas), at Broms; 
“My Uncles name I have,” 24 
Nash (Thomas), at Clent, 207, 253, 316 
Eeguire, the title, 348, 511 
‘asay on Woman,” first ed. and reprints, 409 
Este on the “Crisis” Tracts, 467 uP 


we, 205 


Este on Henry Nott, 494 

Oval frames, 518 
Eucharist, quatrain on, 111 
Eugene (Prince), hie prayer, 7 
Evensong, not s modern word, 379, 455 
E, (W.) on srus, bat no crest, 170 

Field mice, 3. 

Sati, rite of, i6 

Write, its etymology, 333 
E. (W. 8.) on legacy to Milton, 166 
E£aorixoy Iepoy, by Robert Whitehall, 107 
Exempts in the French army, 59 
Expressiong, obscure, 387 


nr 


F. on Shakapeariana, 
F. (A. A.) on “Runa a » 937 
“ Facciolati et Forcellini Lexicon,” 17 
Facies, its primary meaning, 8, 178 
Faerno (Gabriel), translator ref his Fables, 89 
Fairfax (Thomas, third Lord), his character, 147 
burial-place, 338 
Fairs, provincial, 99, 436 
Falconer (R. W.) on Bath waters, 253 
Farewell family, 427 
Farewell (Col. John), Gov. of the Tower in 16, 
Farnaby family, 267 
Farrabas, Furbish, &., 97 
“Fast and loose,” a game, 26 
Fauquier (Francis), his arms, 427 
Faustus (Dr.), in English Folk-Lore, 67 
Fawkes (Mr.), the conjurer, 68, 157 
F. (Charlotte) on Day Folk-Lore, 424 
Federer (C. A.) on ‘‘ Niebelungenlied,” 59 
Feelings, signs of expressing, 405 
Fen=Prevent, or defend, 58, 98, 178, 218, 
Fequest, a surname, 76 
Fergusson (A.) on all-flower water, 37 
Balderdash, its etymology, 228 
Cathedral, i.e. unwieldy, 106 
Curlamacues: Cockups, 286 
Jacobite standards, 22 
Mountain sounds, 95 
Oval frames, 368 
Passages, transverse, 406 
Scottish ecclesiastical titles, 327 
‘Something like,” 345 
Vails, story of, 84 
F. (F. W.) on billiard books, 108, 124, 144, 164 
Books on names, 443, 483, 502 
Homonyms, 250 
F. (G. T.) on Minnis, ite meaning, 323 
F. (H.) on Haydon's * Autobiography,” 11, 111 
Fiction, its history, books on, 363 
Field (0.) on “ La Tricoteuse endormie,” 363 
Fig Sunday, i.e. Palm Sunday, 260 
Fiore (Jacobello del), painter, 368, 396, 473 
Fish counters, 79 
Fisher (J.) on What is Death t 518 
Judges, their fees, 328 
Shakepeariana, 184 
Fisher (W. G.) on George Garrow, 194 
Fisherman, sermon by, 385, 494 
Fishwick (H. .) on the Common Prayer Book, 35 
Lancashire clergymen, 8 
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G. (A. G.) on celebrated waterfalls, 88 
Galton (J. C.) on blushing in the dark, 145 
‘Trinkspruch, or drinking proverb, 146 
Gambadoes, or apatterdashes, 214, 877, 418 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Fruizeannah, » Christian 
name, 86 
Gloucestershire provincialisms, 126 
Pliny’s doves, 329 
Garrick (David), place of his marriage, 248 
Garrow (George), Indian judge, 88, 194 
Gaacoign family, ite strange descent, 20 
Gascoigne (Sir Bernard), his biography, 15 
Gatty (A. S.) on Scott family, 139, 292 
Gauaseron (H.) on Biographia Dramatica, 4 
Camels in Egypt, 513 
Courts of Love, books on, 473 
French folk-lore, 163 
Old Testament, 221 
Passion of Christ, 309 e 
Premonstratensian Abbeys, 234 
Water-marks, 137 
G. (C.) on Church Registers, 132 
G. (E. E.) on portrait of an officer, 208 
Genealogist on Bradshaw the regicide, 129 
“ Geologia,” by Erasmus Warren, 226, 856 
George, as the sign of an inn, 188, 814 
Gerard (Marc), painter. See Gheeradts. 
“German Ballads,” translated and original, 14, 118, 





297 
Getman-Bogitsh etymological dictionaries, 28 
German mythology, pop' books on, 362 


German parish registers, 69 
Gete on an old song book, 8 
G. (G. C.) on ‘ Charm of birds,” 207 
G. (G. L.) on “ Between you and I,” 875 
Christian names, 206 
C. (P.), painter, 429 
De Bures family, 485 
Stepmothers, 394 
Gheeradts (Marc), portrait painter, 133 
Gib, the house of, 271 
Gibbon (E.), his library at Lausanne, 234, 296, 414; 

and Whitaker, 444, 489 
Gibbs (A. H.) on words wanted, 296 
Gibbs (V.) on Jedburgh Abbey seal, 477 
Gibson (Edmund), blunder in his ‘‘ Camden,” 85, 393 
Gibson (Seafoul), 96 
ert (Anne), authoress, 67, 100 
Gilliam family, 8 
Gillot or Jillot, its meaning and derivation, 248 
Girdeller of London, 149, 836 
Glacier, human body found in, 428, 515 
Gladstone (Rt. Hon. W. E.) and Macaulay, 21, 420 
Gladys, the Christian name, 428, 514 
Glamorgan (Prince of), 1150, his arms, 268 
Glanirvon on Wales called Letamia, 177 

Words wanted, 156 
Glastonbury and Celtic romance, 326 
“Gleanings in England,” by S. J. Pratt, 99 
Gloucestershire provincialiems, 126 - 
Glwysydd on Alexander I. of Russia, 184 
G. (M. N.) on Gilbert White, 157 
Yankee, its derivation, 337 

Gog and Magog, in the Bible, 306 
Gold thread work, unravelling, 219 









Golds, its meaning, 94, 315 
Golding (C.) on Devonshire Knights in the;Towe 
St. Mary’s, Newington, 126 
er (Oirer), two original letters of, 101; 
en, 
Gomme (G. L.) on English surnames, 344 
Thon, use of the word, 426 
‘Words wanted, 235 
“Words and Places,” 405 
Gormagons, the rivals of the Freemasons, 152 
G. (R.) on Henry R. Addison, 249 
«Englieches Feld,” 308 
Grammar, current blonders in, 187, 210, 254, 
875, 419, 459 
Gray (Thomas), proposed addition to ‘‘ The Eke 
46, 114; its first publication, 142, 252, 489, + 
“ Awaite,” 166, 274, 439 
Green Thuraday, t. ¢. Maundy Thureday, 96 
Green (E.) on Ritherdon family, 105 
Greenfield (B. W.) on Bonvyle family, 231 
Greenstreet (J.) on Fourth N obility Roll of Arms 
Londoners, curious lists of, 23 
Rotherham (Abp.), 341, 470, 490 
Gregory (A.) on Folk-Lore, 424 
Greuze (J. B.), ‘La Tricoteuse endormie,” 368 
Greysteil on Dishington of Ardross, 249 
St. Paul and Seneca, 449 
rife: St. Paul’s sister, 107 
irgin’s wedding-ring, 250 
Griffin on s Ritualistic epigram, 166 
Grimston (Lord), “The Lawyer’s Fortune,” 27, 
Grn tt B) “Catalogue of Bool 
roves (T. B.) on “ Cat @ of ” 367 
Corporal, an ancient, Be ee 
Fen=Defend, or prevent, 178 
Gryphea incurva, local names for, 15, 56 
Guff on curious anagrams, 26 
Gun, inecribed, 366 
Guy (R.) on homonyms, 394 
Scott (Sir W.), his novels, 76 
Shakspeare (W.) and the Bible, 135 
G. (W.) on Christian names, 344 
“Queers,” in churches, 306 
Gyro, Cephalonia, mill near Argostoli, 448 


H 


H, misapplication of the letter, 107, 336 
H. on calls to the Bar, 468) 

Esquire, title of, 348 

Freeholders in England, 449 

George, as an inn sign, 188, 314 

Honourable, the title, 153, 413 

Speke family, 428 
Hoir darkened by tea, 328 
H. (A. J.) on the Admirable Crichton, 106 
Halévy, etymology of name, 117, 215, 258, 298, + 
Halkett (8), “ Dict. of Anonymous Literature,” 7 
Halsham family, 407 
Hamelin, Pied Piper of, 19 
Hamilton (J.) on the Gormagons, 152 
Hamilton (Lady) and Grabam, 363, 493 
Hamilton (Lady Anne), her “ Secret History,” 41( 
Hamilton (W.) on a song on the “ Amperzand,” 31 
Hampden (John), jun., pseudonym, 446 
Hamat (0.) on anonymous works, 119, 169, 299, 45 
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Hirondelle on Miss Bowes, 238 Hyatt (W. T.) on Notley Abbey, 68 

Brazilian heralds, 248 ls, ancient, 59 
Burial custom, 246 Umbrellas, 158 
England, historic sites in, 497 Whimbrel, 250 P : 
Fairs, provincial, 437 Hymnology: “Oh, the hour when this materi: 
Heraldic queries, 284, 456 320 r; 
Place-names, 393 
Quonians Lane, Lichfield, 393 
Rodney, its meaning, 254 
Titles proclaimed at the altar, 15 
Villana (Eugenia), 98 
Hitch, v.a, its definition, 344, 457 
H. (M. A.) on Oy, Scotch word, 88 
Prevision, lit 7 187 
Tynte family, 81! 
Hobson (W. F.) on Common Prayer Book, 35 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on autograph notes by Melanchthon, 
469 


6: 

‘Hodguon (W.), his ‘Life of Napoleon,” 98 ; his bio- 
graphy, 450 

Hogarth (Geo) on William Hogarth, 294 5 

Hogarth wal iam), his relations and surname, 108, 
256, 294, 459, 515 

‘Hoggerston Manor, its parish, 149, 419 

Holbein (Hans), remains of Whiteball Gate, 288 

Holland (R.) on Gryphea incurva, 56 

Holles (Denzil), his quarrel with Ireton, 109 

Hollings (H. De B.) on Acts ii. 47, 24, 55 

Holt family, 410 

Homer (Dr.), “ Bibliotheca Americana Universalis,” 
18 


I 

Idol, ancient Devonian, 127 
Idonea on records of long service, 18 
Ignatieff, its pronunciation, 840 
Ignatius on poems on towns and countries, 143 
Imp, its derivation, 146, 276 
Implement, old legal word, 87 
India, archaic sculpturings in, 41 
Indian peoples, their Northern origin, 227 
Indian thaumaturgy, instance of, 326 
Indian titles, 48 
“ Infante in hell,” &. See Quotations. 
Inferior, use of the word, 8, 96 
Ingles Ber Henry), Head Master of Ragby, 14, ! 
Inglis (R.) on Cambridge authors, 49 

Schomberg (Rev. A. C.), 54 
Tnk, black, 77, 155, 252 
Inkennig=Inwitty =Consciour, 307 
Tomate, or undervettle, its meaning, 55, 212 
Inn signs painted by eminent artists, 218 
Innes B.) on atyle and title, 12 
Inns, for Inn, 107 
Inquirer on Romanes surname, 69 
Inscription, curious, 506 
Instant, use of the word, 446 
Insurance literature, collection of, 294, 437, 476 
Inventors, grants to 80 called, 38 
Ireland (A.) on Mies Marti 

“‘Recreative Review ”: 
Ireland (WW. H.), miniature portraita of, 410 
Treton (Henry), his quarrel with Holles, 109 
Irish coins before the Conquest, 288, 397, 517 
Irish Folk-Lore, 284 
Irish hedge schools in 1814, 105, 819, 417 
“Trish Magazine,” edited by Watty Cox, 46 
Trish timber, 145 
Ieolda, the Christian name, 428, 514 
Italian novels, 267, 337, 417 
Italian works on climate, 449 


J 


J. on mysterious mountain sounds, 95 

J. (A.) on Crusade ballad, 288 

Jabez on Acumen: Orator, 253 

Carlyle (Thomas), passage emended, 266 

Death, what is it? 392 

“ Diary of a late Physician,” 367 

Dunchurch firs, 389 

Grammar, blunders in, 254 

Humbug, its etymology, 32 

Ireland (W. H.), portraits of, 410 

Jonson (Ben), editions of, 276 

Lemur, its translation, 78 

Lilt, its meaning, 428 

rear 255 
‘ilton (John), passages in “ Paradise Lost,” 
ae MB. letters, 493; ‘The grim featare, 







Homonyms, works on, 250, 394 

Homonymy, errors caused by, 229, 497 

Honourable, the title of, 56, 158, 289, 272, 878, 418 

Hook (Dr.), on the worship of the saints, 282, 350; 
projected Lives of Archbishops of York, 467 

Hooley (John), author of “Love's Pilgrim,” 29, 117 

Hope (W. H. 8. J.) on cross keys sbove church 
windows, 356 

Horace, Swedish emendated edit. of, 505 

Hosier (Adm.), his burial-place, 249, 396 

Hozpitium, its meaning, 46, 114, 209, 877 

Houlbrooke family, 168 

THfouses divided into parta, 328 

‘‘ How do ye do!” 286, 396 

Howell (J.), terms in his “Familiar Letters,” 148, 
211, 314, 516 

Howlett (W. E.) on the “ Round Preacher,” 450 

H. (8.) on Christian names, 273 

H. (8. de) on Rev. W. J. Jay, 399 

H. (T. A.) on H. E. Reyntjens, artist, 228 

Huguenot on arms, but no crest, 437 

Humbug, its etymology, 82, 194 

Hinge (Leigh), contributions to the “ New Monthly,” 

05 é 





Hutchins (Col.), monument by Chantrey, 204 
Hyatt (W. T.) on anonymous works, 509 
Balderdash, its derivation, 274 
Beef-eater, its etymology, 109 
Chess among the Malaya, 179, 251 
Dakin family motto, 366 
“* Fast and loose,” a game, 26 
Johnson S). epitapb, 8 
“ Maudlin Flood,” 47 
Month’s mind, 192 
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Lancashire clergymen, 8 
“Lancashire Memorials,” 589, 494 
Langford (J. A.) on provincial circulating libraries, 452 
La Noue (Jean Sauvé), “ La Coquette Corrigée,” 17 
Lapine on long-tailed titmouse, 73, 317 
Whimbrel, 395 
Lapis Lyncurivs, a mysterious stone, 829,457, 497 
L, (A. R.) on Duchess of Devonshire, 179 
Latting (J. J.) on Letten and other families, 267 
Lavater (J. G. C.) on Mr. Fox, 46 
Lavender, stains romoved by, 389, 515 
“ Lawyer's Fortune,” by Lord Grimston, 27, 98, 155, 
301 
Law: their bags, 357 
Laycauma on “ Man loaded with Mischief,” 36 
Leadam (J. 8.) on Wales called ‘ Letamia,” 7 
Lean (V. S.) on expressions in Brome’s plays, 238 
“Leap in the dark,”’ 252 
“Next the heart,” 288 
On tick,” 254 
Yorkshire for ‘‘ To play,” 439 
Lee (S. L.) on Officina Elzevirians, 121 
Leeds, trade at, in 1746, &6 
Lees (E.) on Folk-Lore, 283 
“Legend of the Crossbill,” old version, 504 
Legis (R. HI.) on Shakepeariana, 83, 183, 184, 224, 
244, 261, 283, 384 
Leigh parish church, 1$8 
Lely (Sir Peter), his portraits of Allestree, Fell, and 
Dolben, 888, 475 
Lemur, its translation, 73 
“ Lendas da India,” by G. Correia, 68 
Leo (F. A.) on Shakspeariana, 3 
Leo (William), D.D., sermon quoted, 186 
Leofric on Gibson’s ‘‘ Camden,” 85 
Leofric (Bp.), bis Missals, 387 
Lepers, Christian heroism among, 147, 310 
Lercedekne (Matilda), wife of Sir Thomas Lercedekne, 
307 
Letamia, a name for Brittany, 7, 177 
Lethbridge (J. C.) on the regicides, 65 
Letten family, 267 
L. (F.) on Dante as a painter, 115 
St. Catherine, 289 
L. (H. B.) on the mammalia, 207 
“ Liberal, The,” its sontributors, 388 
Libraries, oldest provincial circulating, 354, 452, 516 
Light of, or on = Meet with, 366, 493 
“ TALK-buelero-bullen-s-Ish,” words of an old song, 
Lilt, ite etymology and meaning, 423 
Lincoln proverb, 216, 257 
Lincoln (Edmond, Earl of) and Chartley Castle, 122 
Linen, ancient Egyptian, 75 
Lingua Franca, 349, 412 
Linley family, musical composers, 34, 58 
Literature, what is it ? 281 
Littledale (W. F.) on Edward Whalley, 81 
Liallawg on John Bradshaw, 350 
Lioyd (R. R.) on arms of Sicily, 455 
Jedburgh Abbey seal, 477 
Lochleven Castle and its keys, 14 
Lodowick (J. W.) on Church Registers, 9, 290 
Loggon (Rev. 8.), his antiquarian MSS., 329 
Londinensis on St. Dionis Backchurch, 501 





London : map published by Bowles, 1719, 250; relic 
of Roman, 340 ; works on the City churches, 360, 
434 ; City tolls for vehicles, 489 ; tomb of Margaret 
de Gaveston, 500 

London, Fire of, commemorative sermons, 349 

London and Middlesex, sheriffs of, 169, 295 

London (Wm.), bookseller, 468 

Londoners temp. Elizabeth, curious sts of, 23 

Loosely aye een rieaprt = 

Longstaffe (S. F.) on "8 on Topography, 78 

laxton (Rev. W.), 31 % 
Umbrellas, 418 

Louis XVI, date of his coronation, 149, 255, 316 

“ Love's Pilgrim,” by Jno. Hooley, 29, 117 

L. (B. RB.) on Edward Walpole, 34 

Lacan Oe Charles), his Life privately printed, 67, 
99, 375 

Lucerne, epitaphs at, 82 

L. (W.) on an account of sonnets, 306 

L. (W. S.).on vessels propelled by horses, 99 

Lytton (Edward Bulwer, Lord), prediction of his 
career, 205 


M. on Folk-Lore, 146 
Polygamy, 496 
M. (A.) on Higham Ferrers seal, 428 
Ma. (Ch. El.) on Mra, Browning, 168 
Mab on “ = Spectator,” 415 
Macaulay (T. B., Lord), and Mr, Gladstone, 21, 42; 
on Sir Wm. Jones's distich, 52 z 
Mocaulsy-Grabam (Mrs), enthorces, 76 
MacCabe (W. B.) on Carausiue, British sovereign ar! 
Emperor, 361, 382, 403, 422 
MacCarthy (D. F.) on Richard L., his heart, 353 
Shelley (P. B.), his “ Scenes from Calderon,” 431 
Spanish legends, 49 nee 
MacCarthy (F. E.) on Dryden and Goldsmith, 226 
Lally ToHendale, 455 
MacCarthy (J.) on the Ansariah and the Engtiah, 105 
St. Peter, his wife, 432 
Semitic alphabet, 445 
MFarlane (Bp.), his biography and genealogy, 429 
Macgowan (Rev. John), ‘‘ Dialogues of Devils,” 75 
McGrigor (A. B.) on site of Calvary, 72 
Machine=Conveyance, 236 
Me. (J.) on Dr. Alex. Tilloch, 206 
Mackay (C.) on Ogre, its etymology, 197 
Maclean (Sir J.) on arms, but no crest, 170 
Bonvyle family, 52 
Carminow (Alice), 67 
Champion of England, 401 
Church Registers, 10 : 
Clergy and patrons, 274 
Heraldic query, 176, 
Lercedekne (Matilda), 307 
Peers family, 395 
Prideaux family, 198 
Sternhold (Thomas), 476 
McMorran (A.) on women buried in St Peter’, 
Rome, 
Macray (J.) on Anjuman-i-Punjab, 134 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), 184 
China, works on, 342 
Hawker (Rev. R. 8.), 118 
Homer (Dr.), his “ Bibliotheca Americans,” 18 
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Middle Templar on Esquire, the title, 511 
George, as the sign of an inn, 314 
Honourable, the title, 373 
Lawyers’ bags, 357 
“Martyr of Erromanga,” 116 
“Not my parish,” 410 
Opera, comic, on the rod, 329 
Polygamy, 57 
Portraiture, verses on, 316 
Prosecutor, public, 359 
Scriptures and the law of England, 476 
Unravelling gold thread work, 219 
Voltaire (F. M. A.) on Racine, 18 
Warens (Madame de), “ Mémoires,” 483 
Middleton (A. B.) on Philip of Macedon, 14 
“Visions of the Western’ Railways,” 258 
Milesius on heraldic queries, 68 
Miller (J.) on wine of the Bible, 151 
Miller (Thomas), author of “ Rural Sketches,” 169, 
277, 436 
Millers, their eminent sons, 9 
Milton (John), legacy left him, 166; simile in 
“‘Sameon Agonistes,” 186, 296, 437 ; three passages 
in ‘Paradise Lost,” 325, 391; scenery 
“L’ Allegro,” 369, 434; MS. letters at Vallom- 
brosa, 493 ; “The grim feature,” 497 
Minnis, ite derivation, 328, 374, 418, 499 
Mirabeau (Comte de), passage in Carlyle’s essay on, 
8 





26! 
“ Miscellanies and Memorable Things,” MS. vol. by 
8. A., 188, 893 
Missal, anthem in the Mozarabic, 88 
Missals, Leofric’s, 887 
M. (J. C.) on errors causéd by homonymy, 497 
Wine of the Bible, 151 
M, (J. F.) on burning heretics, 368 
‘Dancing, “the poetry of motion,” 858 
Gladys, the name, 5i4 
Stittle (Rev. John), 376 
Whitsunday, 488 
M., (J. T.) on ‘ Nine holes,” 514 
Walrond (Henry), 69 
Moir (J.) on Phonetics : To write, 378 
Molitre (J. B, P. de), his ‘‘ Le Tartuffe,” 346 
Montagnon (L. W.) on “ Fiddler's money,” 138 
Meguser, origin of the word, 154 
Moore (C. T. J.) on Roe or Row family, 74 
Moore (Thomas), verses written in his fourteenth 
wet, 23, a 1 
oravians, their alleged profligacy, 47, 135 
More (Hannah) and Dr. Tohnson.” 485 
Morgan (Edward), a centenarian, 425 
Morison (J.) on “ Encyclopedia Perthensis,” 198 
Morony (E. J.) on Knostrope, or Knowsthorp, 29 
Morphyn (H.) on Christian names, 206, 215 
Reading (Rev. W.), 79 
Morrin (J.) on Theud : Hospitium, 46, 209 
Witchcraft, 169 
Morris (F. 0.) on the long-tailed titmouse, 34, 73 
Morton (J.), Chief Justice of Chester, 305, 328, 427 
Moss on lavender, 515 
Moth on “ Burnt child dreads the fire,” 186 
Carlyle (Thomas), his Eesays, 68 
Dispeace, a new word, 148 
Humbug, ite etymology, 194 


INDEX. 


of 


(siebeershs es 


Moth on Massinger (P.) and De Musset, 158 
Tennysoniana, 265 
Mother-in-law for Stepmother, 411, 519 
Mottoes: Royal and family, 249 ; Dakin family, 3 
on book -plates, 427 
Mounsey (A. C.) on Ratch : Wise, 492 
Seal of the Chapter of Jedbi Abbey, 368 
Mountain sounds, mysterious, 95, 293 
Mount Cashel (Viscounts), their motto and ¢ 
porters, 367 
Mountjoy (Wm., Lord), his death and burial, 
275 


Mourning, duration of a widow's, 47 
Move to=Bow to, ‘217, 273 
Mowbray family, its strange descent, 206 
M. (T. J.) on Chartley Castle, 122 
Nash (Thomas), 316 
Mungo (A.) on Fen=Defend, or prevent, 218 
Murrain, early examples of the word, 33 
Murray (Lindley), invocation to, 137, 210, 254, 
375, 419, 459 
Muzic, old, abbreviated words in, 48 
“ Masical critic,” a corrupt phrase, 446 
Musical scale, its history, 248, 315 
Musset (Alfred de) and Massinger, 
M. (W. M.) on Oriental customs, 2 
Sicily, arms of, 309 
Words wanted, 236 
M. (W. T.) on American dollar mark, 495 
E before 8, 295 
AH, its misapplication, 336 
Hen-silver, its meaning, 56 
“ Herb John,” 57 
Inn signs painted by eminent artiste, 213 
“ Paddington spectacles,” 314 
Than as # preposition, 495 
West Highland superstition, 416 
Mythology, Scandinavian, 17, 116 
Mytton family of Halston, Shropshire, 103, 197, 


N 
N. on the long-tailed titmouse, 115 
‘(N, or M.,” in Church services, 80 
N. (A. B. D.) on House of Gib, 271 
Names, ending in -is and -es, 69; etymologie! 
proper, 344; curious, 336, 515; books on, - 
483, 502 
Napier (G. W.) on the “ Booke of Resolucon,” 37 
Napoleon I. See Bonaparte. 
Napoleon the Grand, 486 
Nash (R. W. H.) on the smallest books, 79 
“ Tocidit in Scyllam,” &c., 478 
Milton (John), simile, 186 
Moore (Thomas), verses by, 23 
“ Over the hills,” 213 
Spendthrifte, admonition to, 306 
Wine of the Bible, 150 
‘Woman, the word, 378 
Nash (Dr. T. R.), his account of siege of Worce: 


81, 158, 160 
8 


67 
Nash (Thomas), his epitaph, 207, 258, 316 
Nattali (B.) on Jacobello del Fiore, 896 
Raphael's “ Hours,” 818 
Reyntjens (H. E.), 275 
Natural History, Society for Promoting, 1786, 16 
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Palmer (A. S.) on Nine-murder=Butcher-bird, 69, 258 | Peacock (B.) on Barry E. O'Meara, 499 


Phonetics : “ To write,” 125, 382 
Spurring=Pablication of banns, 81 
Whittower, its meaning, 99 
‘Woman, the word, 233 
Palmer (C. J.) on vessels propelled by horses, 276 
Pancake Tuesday, its jocular derivation, 165, 835, 452 
Pantacle, its meaning, 5 
P. (A. O. V.) on “ Carpet Knight,” 128 
‘Lucas (Sir Charles), 67 
“Nine days’ wonder,” 128 
“Nocturnal Remembrancer,” 48 
Nomenclature, local, 486 
Phoenix family name, 186 
Tick, not modern slang, 46 
Unicorn in the royal arms, 25 
Papal infallibility, 199 
Papal tiara, 506 
Papworth (W.) on black ink, 155, 
Whittlesea Mere, 89 
Papyrus, mythological, at Herculaneum, 466 
Parallel passages, 26, 406 
Parfitt (E.) on Chinese and Egyptian Zodiac, 398 
Idol, an ancient, 127 
Indian peoples, their Northern origin, 227 
Parkin (J.) on Addison: Dent, 118 
Girdeller of London, 336 
Howell’s Letters, 516 
Kemb, old Border word, 208 
Notley Abbey, Bucks, 177 
Nottingham, its etymology, 218 
Ogre, its etymology, 197 
Rame, in Essex, 55 
Roe or Row family, 372 
Parkyns (Sir Thomas), his tomb, 125 
Parliament of Bats; 248 
Parliament of Roses, 329 Bs 
Parnell (Thomas), original of his “Hermit,” 485 
Parochua on camels in Egypt, 349 
“Vie de Seint Auban,” 366 
Parson (R.), his Booke of Resolucon,” 374 
Party, in the sense of a perscn, 39, 254 
PB transverse, 406 
“ Pagsion of Christ,” 227, 309 
Paterson (A.) on Spurring= Publication of banns, 31 
Patina, origin of the term, 468 
Patrick (Samuel), noticed, 199 
Patrick (Simon), Bp. of Ely, 199 
Patterson (W. H.) on Island of Barataria, 6 
Irish Folk-Lore, 284 
Trish hedge «chools, 105 
June 11th, the “long eleventh,” 466 
Ruarig, system of farming, 175 
Pauwels (F. Josephus), ecclesiastioal writer, 169 
Payne (Thomas), bookeeller at Mews Gate, 47, 112 
Peacock of chivalry, its origin, 28 
Peacock (E.) on ash trees and horse-shoes, 368 
Berney family, 434 
Book-plates, earliest, 76 
Dishington (Sir Thomas), 47 
Engravings pasted on walls, 274 
Gascoigne (Sir Bernard), 15 
Hamelin, Pied Piper of, 19 
Harrison (Gen. Thomas), 248 
Nash (Dr. T. R.) on siege of Worcester, 67 





Spanish legend, 135 
‘Vermayden (Sir Cornelius), 429 = 
Peacock (Mabel) on Richard Topcliffe, 332 
Wise : Ratch, 492 : 
Peacock (M. G. W.) on Mother-in-law for St 
mother, 519 
eas, customs concerning, 329, 415 
Peckitt (H.) on heraldic book-plates, 435 
Pedigree tracing, 424 
Peeress, its French equivalent, 49 
Peers, their historic precedence, 234 ; 
tures, 249, 312 
Peers family, 267, 395 
Peirpoint (W.), Arm., his papers, 106, 271 
Penderel-Brodhurst (J.) on “‘ Rodneys,” 436 
Pengelly (W.) on burial custom in Notts, 457 
“Fiddle: »” 138 


their sig 








Chronogrammes, 
Shakspeariana, 385 
P. (F. F.) on “On tick,” 157 
P. (H.) on book-plates, 36 
Philip of Macedon and his page, 14 
Philistine, its slang meaning, 208, 210, 257, 496 
Phillips (J.) on Merchant Taylors’ School, 457 
Rotherham (Abp.), his arms, 471 
Spalding and its Antiquarian Society, 378 
Phillips (W.) on Englisches Feld, £16 
Hoggerston Manor, 419 
Marlow (C.), his “ Faustus,” 493 
Tombstones, emblematic, 215 
York (Edward, Duke of), 274 
Philo-Judseus on Halévy, 495 
Jewish names, 439 
“Philothea and Pamela,” a painting, 389 
Phipps (Sir W.), memorial to, 410 
Phanix family name, 186 
Phonetics : “To write,” 125, 170, 332, 378 
Vickford (J.) on Jocky Bell, 496 
Bonaparte (N.), his heart, 57 
Borlase : “ High Borlase,” 463 
Castley (Thomas), 365 
Cat-gallas, its derivation, 435 
Christian names, 376 
Dawaon (John), of Sedbergh, 197 
“ Day after to-morrow,” 209 
Devil overlooking Lincoln, 216 
Fairfax (Thomas, 3rd Lord), 388 
Gambadoes, or epatterdashes, 214 
Gilbert (Anne), 67 
Harry of Monmouth, 234 
Ingles (Henry), 99 
Lely (Sir P.); his portraits of Allestree, &c., 
“ Light to” or “on,” 493 
Peas, custom concerning, 415 
Pinder, its meaning, 376 
Rodney (George, Lord), 85 
St. Alkeld, 17 
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Proverbs and Phrases :— 


Prestat nulla quam pauca de Carthagine dicere, 


308, 456 
Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves ? 808 
Run a rig, 237 
St. Pawele’s and St. Pawsle’s e’ens, 120, 236 


Scripture “ part and parcel of the law” of Eng- 


land, 849, 476 
Short-day money, 66 
Spit of his father, §6 


Zempors mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, 140 
Thin! 


to it, 126, 217 
Thropp’s wife, 35 
Toad with an R, 268 
Warloch doctor, 289 
Proverbs and slang, 466 
Psalter in Scottish Prayer Book, 128 
P. (8. T.) on centenarians in the Augustan age, 86 
Chivalry, its pronunciation, 306 
Cicero, “Ep. ad At.,” 29, 366 
“ Facciolati et Forcellini Lexicon,” 17 
Imp, its derivation, 146 
Names, etymologies of proper, 344 
Ulster words, 326, 386, 406 
Pudsey family of Bolton-in-Bolland, 489 
Punch and Joan, 157, 337 
“ Punch and Judy,” bibliography of, 37 
P. (W. D.) on Abp. Bancroft’s birthplace, 84 
a og David), 252 
. (W. F.) on polygamy among Jews, 359 
P. (W. H.) on “Inns,” for Tan, 107” 
8t. George's Day, 289 
P. (W. P. W.) on Oliver Twist, 446 


Q 

Q on Henning: “ Theatr. Genealo, Henning,” 250 
Qésim, founder of Barid Shdbi dynasty, 408 
Quaile (E.) on heraldic query, 335, 495 

Julienne (Mr.) at Paris, -108 
Quarterings, sixteen, 74 
“Queeres,” in churches, 3C6, 374 
Quivis on * Enviable,” 346 
Quo Fata Vocant on St, George’s Day, 416 
Quonians Lane, Lichfield, 393 


Quotations :— 
A bard there was in sad quandary, 489, 519 
‘A nameless grace, 189 


A sacred spring, at God’s command, 389 
‘Affecting all equality with God, 260 





Ab, Beregot, my lad, why stand you here? 89, 
Ab! surely nothing dies but something mourns, 


830, 359 
Alcohol, the Devil in solution, 149, 259 


And here and there some stern old patriot stood, 


289, 379 
As dull as grammar on the eve of holiday, 60 
At the end ofa long and dirty street, 450 
Baby, baby, naughty baby, 49, 79, 279 


Be the day weary or be the day long, 229, 259, 300 
Byzantine boast that on the clod, 209, 239, 259, 


279 
Children we are all of one great Father, 299 
De gustibus non est disputandum, 330 


Quotations :— 


Dum Thraces ubique pugno, 169 

Earth’s remotest regions lie, 149, 319 

Et tu, Brute! 67 

Ev'ry husband remembers th’ original plan, 269, 
259, 279 

Exultet mater Oriel in imis penetralibus, 89, 119 

Forgive his crimes ; forgive his virtues too, 209, 
259 . 

Great men have no continuance, 429 

He liveth long who liveth well, 129, 160 

He who for love has undergone, 108, 140 

Honour is but an itch in youthful blood, 20 

How can I sink with such a prop? 330, 359 

How gracefully, Maria leads the dance ! 189, 339 

T have found a gift for my fair, 489 

I have sought for rest everywhere, 269 

T know naught but that heart’s faith, 89 

I live for those who love me, 129, 179 

I must, I will have gin! 69 

I see them—they come on the wing of the night, 


209 

If I should die to-night, 29 

In Jesum cruci afixum, 59, 99, 155, 298 

Infants in hell but a span long, 19, 214, 512 

It is better to be sitting than standing, 269, 459 

It is not easy to be or good, 289 

Litera scripta manet, 19, 39 

Long years bave passed, old friend, 49, 79 

Lupus est homini homo, 509 

Man flattering man not always can prevail, 189, 
299 

Me, though blind, 289, 859 

O Ale, ab alendo, thou liquor of life, 49, 99 

Of thine unspoken word, 1 

Oh! what avails to understand, 450, 479, 499 

Oh woman, not for thee the living tomb, 189, 259 

Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand, 89 

One never rises 20 high, 189, 219 

Over the hills and far away, 213 

Philosophy consists not, 229, 259 

Pour oil on troubled waters, 89 

Primus Hebrwas Moses exaravit literas, 250 

Queris Alcide parem ? 160 

Scipiades Peenos, suos et vicit amores, 169 

Sleep, Death’s ally, oblivion of tears, 200 

Such were the builders of the olden days, 309 

Sweetness and light, 250, 279 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, 140 

That wiee poet of Florence, highte Dante, 189, 219 

The angel of the flowers one day, 329 

The cause for which Hampden fell, 108, 159 

‘The common senee of all, 209, 259 

The good old times, 289 

There is no goose 80 grey, 389, 419 

There’s on earth yet auguster thing, 219 

Too wise to err, 129 

Tramite quo tendis majoraque viribus audes, 33°, 
359 

‘Urbs augusta, potens, nulli cessura, 330 

Vi et armis, 330, 359, 379 

Vox et preterea nihil, 330, 359, 399 

We think our fathers foole, 129, 160 

What is it, after all, the people get ? 209, 259 

When death puts out our flame, 29 





» St, Paul's Cathedral, rT aad sermon at, 401, 450; 


544 
R, (R,) on John Milton, simile by, 487 


To eat 


acral 
Robens (Peter ran, portraits of bis father, 427 


i 


Ti ie mods ur pn 47,174, he 
Russia in 


Hall, cir- 1; 309 
me, Sa) 


we) 

R. (W.) on “i 

‘AR. (W. F.) on surname, 435 
Christian names, 376 


“ Nuremberg Chronicle,” 908 


8 
&. on Thomas Davidson, 03 
Beer Boxco (Johannes ne author, 7, 112, 189 
Shorediteh,” 4 


le Claire Bathe, 
St. pies: =goe It hitory, 480 





St, Dubricius, Pica cate 889, 432 

St. George's tional festival, 289, $13, 416 

St. Leger (Sir ms), hi iis a hee 220, 355 

‘St, Ma felon, Whitech: 295, 314 | 

Sr Pam pation Wik teks fo 
t, Panerna, his assoc wi 

Sh hia wiater, 107; and nda 

843 ; his correspondonce with Seneca, uo 


pecans 465 


Be Peter, his 107, 212, 432 
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8, (L. B.) on Axel Oxenstjerna 117 
“Sleep of deatb,” 188 
8. (M.) on heraldic query, 297 4 
Smith (E.) on Cobbett and the court-martial, 68 
Smith (H.) on Dr. Allestree, 475 
Smith (W. J. B.) on coloured alabaster, 295 
Banks and his horse Morocco, 875 
Foosils, their vulgar names, 252 
Gambadoes, 377 
Gryphea incurva, 15 
Gun, inscribed, 366 > 
“‘Pompadour (Madame de) and the Courtiers,” 
519 
Rodney, its meaning, 254 
Satisfaction, signs of, 496 
Scott (Sir W.), ‘ paucee maculz,” 76 
Shi arian illustration, 247 
‘Walle, vitrified coating for, 54 
S. (M. Y.) on Bradshaw the regicide, 25 
Snail telegraphs, 415 
Snuff epoons, 428 
Sokotra, the Island of, 79, 292, $15 
Solly (E.) on Beef-eater, ite etymology, 151, 885 
Budget, as a parliamentary word, 174, 353 
Caraccioli (Prince F.), 507 
Charing Cross Mews, 16 
Charles I., his diamond seal, 65 
Davies (Mrs. Christian), 92 
Devonshire knights in the Tower, 84 
Doppet (General), 337 
Gray's “ Elegy,” 252 
Hennell (Henry), 505 
Hitch, v.a., ite definition, 844 
Bolles v. Ireton, 109 
“ Hudibras,” illustrated, 71 
Johnson (Dr.), original letters of, 255 
Jones (John), M.D., 198 
“ Lawyer's Fortune,” 27, 155 
Marlborough (Duchess of), 301 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 51 
Milton (John), simile by, 296 
Newton (Sir J.) on Daniel, 25 
Norris (Rev. John), 472 
O'Meara (Barry E.), 499 
Pedigree tracing, 424 
Peirpoint (W.), 271 
St. Ann’s Lane, 238 
Sicily, arms of, 454 
Slang and proverbs, 466 
Snuff spoons, 428 
Spanish minister in 1786, 118 
State Poems, 139 
Stirling (William Alex., Earl of), 412 
Stone's sermon at St. Paul's, 450 
Tintoretto (J. R.), his daughter, 433 
Tullibardine (Marquis of), 519 
Varia, 316 
Ventadour (Bernard de), 27: 
Warren (E,), his“ Geologia,” 856 
‘Wesley (Sam.) in “The Dunciad,” 5 
Wyttenbach (Daniel), 356 
York (Edward, Duke of, 204 
Solms (Madame de), memoir, 350, 417 
Somersetebire barrows, 447 
“Something like,” accentuation of the phrage, 345 














Song book, old, 8, 158 


Songs and Ballads :— 
Amperzand, 345, 400 
Berkshire Lady, 262 
Cola blows the wind o'er my true love, 387, 
Ex-Ale-tation of Ale, 49, 99 
His bernie bright was dinted sair, 387 
Jobnnie Barbour, 387 
Jug of Punch, 489 
Mother McGrah and her son Ted, 489 
Oriel Grace-cup, 89, 119 
Over the hills and far away, 213 
The World ’s a Tennice-Court, 1138, 299 
War songs, 892 
Sonnets, articles on, in ‘ Dublin Review,” 306 
Sounds, mysterious, 95, 298 
Sousa (D. A.) on the title of Prince, 410 
Sp. on the peacock of chivalry, 28 
“Spalato's Shiftings in Religion,” 308 
Spalding and its Antiquarian Society, 48, 190, 2 


Spanish legends, 49, 185 
Spanish minister to England in 1786, 47, 118 
Sparvel-Bayly (J. A.) on Algerine corsairs, 394 
Billericay, 435 
“Spawe, The,” a painting, 389 
“Spectator,” No. 66, passage in, 289, 415 
Speke family, 428 
Spence (R. M.) on Augustus and Herod, 479 
Byron (Lord), his bust by Thorwaldsen, 75 
Dryden (John), 338 
Job xix. 26, 131 
Morray (Lindley), invocation to, 210, 459 
Shakepeariana, 83, 143, 183, 184, 283, $24, % 
Than, as a preposition, 454 
Spendthrifts, admonition to, 306 
Spenser (Edmund), ‘Fairy Queen,” bk. ii c 
at. 22, 509 
Spiers (R. P.) on City churches, 434 
Spirite, food provided for, 147 
Spits, old household, why esteemed, 249 
Spoon, wooden carved, 329 
Spurring=Publication of banns, 30 
8. (R.) on “Speculum” of Vincent of Beauvair, 4! 
8. (R. B.) on editions of Ben Jonson, 318 
. (R. F.) on Nottinghamshire burial custom, 344 
. (R. H.) on a poetical satire, 35 
(T. A. 8.) ona church window, 107 
“State Poems,” index to, 20; fourth collection 
98, 189 
Steevens family, 168 
Stephen (King) and his descendants, 488 
Stephens (F. G.) on books on special subjects, 110, £ 
Jacobite standards, 95 
Stephens (G.) on Gibson's “Camden,” 393 
Stephens (Mrs.), her nostrum for stone, 38 
Stepmothers, prejudice against, 250, 394, 474 
Sternhold (Thomas), his birthplace and family, 2 
396, 476 
Stevenson (W.) on Nottingham, its etymology, 19% 
Stewart family of Appin, 70 aia 
Stirling (Wm. Alex., first Earl of), $28, 412, 453 


naw 


Stittle (Rev. John), stories of, 148, 338, 876 
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T. (J. E.) on St. Peter's Church, Cambridge, 88 
Sheep led by the shepherd, 477 
Stittle (Rev. John), 338 
“ Warloch doctor,” 289 
Tobacoo, what our forefathers thought of it, 306 
Tombs (J.) on surname changed without patent, 206. 
Tombatones, emblematic, 66, 125, 194, 215; their 
original use, 147 : 
Tomlinson (G. D.) on Francis Fauquier, 427 
Tomlingon (G. W.) on Premonstratensian Abbeys, 234 
Sculthorpe family, 468 
Subscription of Peers, 249 
Tomlinson (Rev. Robert), D.D., of Newcastle, 266 
Topeliffe (Richard), the pursuivant, 207, 970, 331, 
357, 41 
Tosier (Clement), bell-founder, 15, 89 
T. (0. W.) on Ogre, its etymology, 7, 354 
Orange, its divisions, 297 
‘Than, as a preposition, 494 
Tower of London, Devonshire Knights in, 33 
‘Town, meaning London, 156 
Townsend (Henry), his MSS., 67, 156 
To-year=This year, 426, 515 
- Travail: Travel, in English Bibles, 305, 411, 514 
Traveller, provincial term, 147 
Trentham Priory, its chartulary, 27 
Trevelyan (Sir W. C.) on autographs of Wordsworth 
and Kenyon, 285 
Trimmer (K.) on Golda, its meaning, 94 
Trinkspruch, or drinking rb, 146 
Tsar, the White, origin of the designation, 26 
T. (S. W.) on Bianchi and Albati, 803 
T. (T. W.) on cleaning prints, 857 
Tuckett (J.) on Garrick’s marriage, 248 
Tullibardine (Wm., Marquis of), his descendants, 448, 
519 
Turks described in 1676, 84 
Turner (J. H.) on Robert Booth, 397 
Tusser (Thomas), ‘‘ Hath a toad with an R,” 268 
Tuttle (C. W.) on “Help to English History,” 9 
Tuttle (G. F.) on descendants of the Regicides, 379 
Twitten, its meaning and derivation, 348, 518 
T. (W. J.) on “ Jockey Club,” 147 
Tyndale (Wm.) and St. Paul, » parallel between, 348 
Tynte family, 178, 319 


U 
Udal (J. S.) on Dorset folk-speech of flowers, 45 
U. (J.) on Candlemas Eve and Day, 66 
Ulster perversion of words, 406, 456 
Ulster words, 326, 386, 456 
Umbrella, early use of the word, 19, 418; Isaac 
D'Israeli on, 158 
Uncia, old land measure, 186 
Underhill (W.) on Alban Butler, 35 
Coats surname, 275 
Easter at Dumbleton, 224 
Tick: ‘On Tick,” 114 
Uneda on Fen=Prevent, 58 
Regicides, their descendants, 253, 479 
Vessels propelled by horses, 276 
Unicorn in the British royal arms, 25, 113 
Unraveling gold thread work, 219 
Uppingham on Folk-Lore, 163 
Upton (Mrs, Selina), inquired after, 88, 256 


Usticke (Stephen), his ancestors and descendants, ‘ 
Utis, in Shakespeare, 428, 465, 503 
‘Utopias, bibliography of, 458 
Vv 
Vand W, the Cockney, 28, 58, 75, 217, 297 
Vaccinator, the first, $40 
Vails, ntory of, 84; rules for abolishing, 159 
Vane (H. M.) on Miss Bowes, 418 
Varangians, chees among the, 58 
Variant, misused for Variation, 254 
Ventadour (Bernard de), troabadour poet, 148, 2 
359 
Venus as a Christian name, 206, 317, 376 
‘Venus de’ Medici, statue of, 168, 254 
Veritas on Miss Martineau's Eseaya, 468 
Vermuyden (Sir Corneliss), Duteb engineer, 429 
“ Vertragus acer,” its interpretation, 426 
‘Vessels propelled by horses on board, 59, 99, 276 
V. (F. J.) on Pantacle, its meaning, 5 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, hie deacent, 376 
Victoria (Queen), her descent, 376 
“ Vieux Noéls,” introdt remarks to, 308, 415 
Vigilans on Church Registers, 132 
Vigorn on Church Registers, 11 
Nash (Thomas), 207 * 
Premonstratensian Abbeys, 297 
Words wanted, 234 
Villana (! ia), 98 
Vincent of Beauvais, his “Speculum,” 429 
Vincent (J. A. C.) on Scott family, 292, 509 
Topeliffe (Richard), 357 
Virgil, translation of the certamina classis of 1 
“ neid,” 220 
Vivian (C.) on Jacobello del Fiore, 478 
Willan’s sermons, 519 
V. (M.) on Premonstratensisn Abbeys, 516 
Rome, women buried in St. Peter's, 16 
Scott family, 491 
Sheep led by the shepherd, 478 
Voltaire (EF. M.A.) upon Racine, 18 ; his portrai 


7 
V.(V. H.I. L,I. C, 1.) on “The World’s a Teatii 
Court,” 113 


Ww 
Wand V, the Cockney, 28, 58, 75, 217, 297 
W and Y and the Greek digamma, 43. 
Wadsley tombstone, 66, 125, 194 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on a Benedictine outfit, 481 
Breedon (Simon de), his will, 404 
Nine men’s morrice, 466 
Salisbury brass, 486 
Wills of bishops and others, 441 
Wale (Samuel), R.A., designer of book-plates, 72 
Wales called Letamia, 7, 177 
Walford (C.) on the Fire of London, 349 
Insurance literature, 294, 476 
Oven, town or village, 398 
Sea Policy Office, London, 28 
Walham Green, Percy Cross at, 185 
Walker (E. T. M.) on arms, but no crest, 170 
Devil overlooking Lincoln, 258 
Hogarth (William), 108, 459 
Parallel passages, 26 
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‘W. (H.) on spits, old household, 249 
Style and title, 12 

Whalley (Edward), two letters by, 81 
W. (H. G.) on curious epitaph, 66 

Ink, black, 77 
W. (B. H) on the Burials Bil, 406 
Whimbrel, a species of curlew, 250, 3895 
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